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SENATOR BROWN, OF MIS- 
SISSIPPL. 

WE present our readers this week 
with a portrait of the Hon. Albert 
G. Brown, Senator in Congress from 
the State of Mississippi. 

This gentleman’s life is one of the 
most remarkable of the frequent in- 
stances in our history of merit fos- 
tered by free institutions into early 
eminence. He was born on the 3ist 
of July, 1813, in Chester District, 
in South Carolina, Joseph Brown, 
his father, removed from that State 
when the subject of this article, the 
younger of two sons, was about 
eight years old. Mississippi was 
then an infant State, having been 
admitted into the Union only three 
years before. Mr. Brown, the elder, 
had his full share of the hardships 
incident to a new and unsettled 
country; but his energy and in- 
dustry overcame them, and ulti- 
mately placed him in easy, though 
not affluent, circumstances. The 
present Senator, in one of his pub- 
lic speeches, a few years ago, said 
of his father: ‘ Removing from 
South Carolina, he pitched his tent 
amidst the unbroken forest, in the 
depth of winter. He had two sons 
able to work, He was ina strange 
land, without money and without 
friends. But with an iron will he 
attacked the forest. It receded be- 
fore him, and in three short months 
the sun, which had been shut out 
for many centuries, was permitted 
to shine on a spot of earth in which 
the settler had planted corn.” 

The opportunities for acquiring a 
liberal education, now so ample in 
Mississippi, were, at the time of the 
immigration of the Browns, not in 
advance of those which are usual in 
new settlements. Of such as exist- 
ed young Albert had the benefit, but 
he was never sent to any seminary 
of learning beyond the limits of the 
State. After he left school, a judi- 
cious course of reading and mental 
discipline completed the instruction 
begun by his early training, and 
prepared him for the study of the 
law. He was admitted to the prac- 
tice of this profession before he was 
twenty-ene yearsold. His success 
was quick and signal. At the sec- 
ond term of the principal Court 
which he attended he was engaged 
in more than forty causes; and 
when, a few years afterward, he 
passed from the bar to the arena of 
politics, there were more than four 
hundred cases on his docket. Dur- 
ing his whole practice he exhibited 
a thorough knowledge of the princi- 
ples af law, acuteness and discrim- 
ination in applying them, and effect- 
ive eloquence as an advocate. 

In the year 1832 Mr. Brown, 
though only nineteen years old, had 
been appointed a Brigadier-General 
in the State militia. In 1885 he 
married Miss Elizabeth F. Talia- 
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ferro, o” Virginia, This excellent lady died within 
a few months after the marriage. In the same 
year Mr. Brown was elected, and twice afterward 
was re-elected, a member of the State Legislature. 
In 1839 he was elected a representative in Con- 
gress; served there one term; and, in 1841, was 
elected a Judge of the Circuit Court of Mississip- 
pi. In the same year he married Miss Roberta F. 


| Young, second daughter of the late General Robert 


Young, of Alexandria, Virginia—a lady whose ex- 
emplary virtues and attractive graces have endear- 
ed her to the citizens of Mississippi. In 1843, when 


| only two years of his judicial term had expired, 


Judge Brown was elected Governor of Mississippi 


| Public affairs in that State were then in a somewhat 
| perplexed condition, arising chiefly from financial 


causes, but having an embarrassing bearing on 
many other questions of State policy. The Gov- 
ernor met the difficulties of his position with a firm- 
ness and prudence which led to happy political re- 





sults, and to his re-election in, 
sition. At the close of hig 
or, in 1847, he a ¢ 
ice as a representative inCot ; was re-elected 
in 1849, and again in 1851. In 1858 he was elect- 
ed to the Senate of the United States; and in No- 
vember last was re-elected for a second term of six 
years, to begin on the 4th of March, 1859. Though 
this re-election had been preceded by an exciting 
canvass, it was almost unanimous, Senator Brown 
has been for:several years, and still is, Chairman 
of the Committee of the District of Columbia. 

During the period of Mr. Brown's service j 
Congress questions have engaged its consider 
of which many were of high importance, and 
vital to the prosperity and even peace of the Union. 
Among them may be mentioned the Mexican War ; 
the Territorial bills concerning Oregon, Utah, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska; the admission of California as 
a State into the Union; our disturbed relations 
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and with Spain; the Homestead 
and Harbor Bill; the Wilmot Pro- 
very question, in iis various other 
m. Om these, and indeed on al- 
important subject, besides his constant 
attention to the ordinary topics of legislation, Mr. 
Brown, as Represent.tive or as Senator, has taken 
an active and memorable part. As a debater, he 
is distinguished for fullness and accuracy of knowl- 
edge, for a close and vigorous logic, for felicity of 
illustration, for readiness in reply, and, above all, 
fairness of reasoning. It has been remarked of 
—what can not, with justice, be said of many 
rators—that he never speaks except when he has 
something to say, and that when he has said it he 
ends his speech. In addresses to public meetings, 
now so marked a department of popular eloquence 
in many portions of the Union, it is conceded that 
he has but few superiors. 

In politics, Senator Brown is a Democrat of 
the straightest sect, and is especial- 
ly tenacious of those limitations of 
the Federal Constitution which he 
regards as protecting the rights of 
the South. But though a decided 
party man, he is not a party bigot, 
and can look on great national 
questions with a statesman’s eye. 
Recognizing in others the same right 
of independent judgment which he 
claims for himself, he is toward 
them liberal in conduct aad courte- 
ous in manner; and, in consequence, 
has perhaps as many personal friends 
among the opponents as among the 
adherents of bis own particuler par- 
ty. The high trusts which have been 
confided to him, alinost from boy- 
hood, prove bis strong. heldou the 
hearts of the people. Entering pub- 
lic life at the early age of twenty- 
one years, he has continued in it 
ever since. The esteem entertained 
for him by his friends and neigh- 
bors has made him a candidate for 
almost every considerable office in 
the gift of the State of Mississip- 
pi, and he has never once been de- 
feated. Such a career, perhaps 
without a parallel, indicates a pep- 
ularity to which both pride and grat- 
itude must forbid Senator Brown 
to be insensible. But it has heen 
obtained by no arts of the dema- 
gogue, by no fawning solicitation, 
by no unworthy compliance. _ It is 
“the popularity which follows, not 
that which is run after.” It is the 
natural reward of a life of integrity 
and honor; of sincerity, manliness, 
and decision of character; of {ideli- 
ty to duty, and ability in its dis- 
charge ; of devotion to the interests 
of constituents; of kind offices where 
needed, and of benevolence to all 
men. 

As this Senator is now only in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, he may 
Le expected, according to the ordi- 
nary course of human life, to live 
through many added years; and, if 
so, a future yet more brilliant thaw 
the past may be safely predicted for 
him. 

It can be seen already that Sen- 
ator Brown is destined to tuke a 
prominent part in the important 
controversy now pending in Con- 
gress in reference to the admission 
of Kansas; it would seem, from the 
newspapers, that the Administra- 
tion counts upon him as one of its 
most reliabie leaders, though, as 
yet, he has rather held aloof from 
the front of the battle. We may be 
permitted to express the hope that 
Senator Brown will exercise the in- 
fluence which his character and his 
talents impart rather to heal than to 
embitter a controversy of which the 
people, North and South, are hearti- 
ly tired, and whose prolongation can 
Le productive of no possible benefit. 
And it is but natural that the many 
admirers of this distinguished Mis- 
sissippian should likewise entertain 
a wish to see him still further en- 
hance his claims on the gratitude of 
his adopted State by lending his 
powerful aid to the party which 
seeks the settlement of the financial 
difficulties which have seemed to 
cast a shade on the escutcheon of 
Mississippi. 
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THE LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION IN 
CONGRESS. 

A T length the famous Lecompton Constitu- 
AA tion has found its way to Washington. By 
the time these lines are being read it will prob- 
ably have been laid before Congress, with a 
Presidential message throwing upon that body 
the responsibility of admitting Kansas under it, 
or referring it back to the people of Kansas 
either for ratification or amendment. Questions 
of fraud apart, the degal case that can be made 
in faver of admitting the new State under that 
instrument is very plausible. If the election of 
2Ist December was a legal one—and it appears 
(always passing over the alleged taint of fraud) 
to have been clothed with legal forms—then the 
election of the 4th January was quite superflu- 
ous, and could no more affect the result of the 
election than a new choice of a President made 
now could unseat Mr. Buchanan. If, again, 
the enabling act of last session does not require 
the submission of the State Constitution to the 
popular vote—and no such requirement has been 
cited—then the Lecompton Constitation, having 
been framed by a prima facie lawfully elected 
Convention, fulfills all the requirements of the 
organic Act, and Congress is bound te admit 
the new State with that Constitution. 

This, however, is a mere abstract legal view 
of the question, and presumes the non-existence 
or the non-recognition of the alleged frauds 
which are charged upon the framers of the Le- 
compton Constitution. Practically, no one 
doubts that a large majority of the people of 
Kansas are not satisfied with that Constitution, 
and that, if the affairs of the Territory were left 
to their own management, they would take the 
earliest opportunity of repealing it. Again, as 
to the frauds. Charges of gross fraud against 
the framers of the Constitution have been ad- 
vanced by competent authority, and rest upon 
such high evidence as the testimony of Ex- 
Governors Walker and Stanton and the protest 
of the Kansas Legislature. Can Congress over- 
look these charges altogether, and proceed to 
admit Kansas as though no frauds had ever been 
alleged to have taken place ? 

It is likely that the Republicans and the Doug- 
Jas section of the democracy will take the ground 
that it can not, and that before any vote on the 
admission of Kansas can take place, an inquiry 
must be instituted into the legality of the votes 
cast on 2Ist December, and likewise into the 
arrangements which were previously made for 
a registry of voters. Should this opinion pre- 
vail, the Kansas question will probably lie over 
till next session. Should it be voted down, and 
the Lecompton Constitution driven through Con- 
gress by the power ef the Administration, the 
Northern politicians will be remarkably strength- 
ened for sectional operations in 1860. 

One thing now seems certain. The Pro- 
Slavery party in Kansas have no longer any 
thing practical or real to fight for. ‘The aban- 
donment by the Free-State party of the irreg- 
ular organization at Topeka, and their supposed 
triumph at the election of a State Legislature, 
seems to have thrown the selection of Senators 
completely into their hands; even though Kan- 
sas were admitted to-morrow under the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, nothing could prevent the elec- 
tion of two Free-State Senators from the new 
State, and the adoption by the Legislature of 
very decided and stringent Anti-Slavery laws. 
Whaterer contest, therefore, remains now to be 
fought will be on a question of pride and pique 
only. The practical issue is settled, and the 
prize won. 





THE PERIL OF THE UTAH EXPEDI- 
TION. 


Ir has transpired during the past week that 
the Government at Washington has received 
dispatches from the Utah Expedition which it re- 
fuses to make public. Simultaneously with this 
startling revelation accounts have been pub- 
lished from the encampment of the Utah Expe- 
dition, tending to create the liveliest alarm for 
the subsistence of the force during the winter. 
It is well known that the bulk of the animals 
belonging to the force have perished, and that 
the remainder may die before spring from want 





of provender; that many trains of army supplies 
have been captured and destroyed by the Mor- 
mons; and that the army stands in sore need 
of many essential articles, such for instance as 
salt. If there be any thing worse than this, 
any thing so alarming that the Government 
dare not tell it, the public not unnaturally sup- 
pose that it can be nothing short of an imminent 
prospect of the entire destruction of the expedi- 
tionary force. 

Of course all this is mere conjecture at present. 
It is not likely that the news is so terrible as the 
public imagination pictures it. People natural- 


{ ly put the worst interpretation on that which is 


concealed from them. But it can not be denied 
that even the published advices from Utah de- 
pict a state of things which no friend of the 
army can consider without grave apprehension. 

Our little army is encamped in the midst of 
the snows on the border of the mountain range 
which is the bleakest part of the inhabitable 
portion of this continent. They are in want of 
many necessaries of life. ‘They stand in immi- 
nent danger of losing their entire transportation 
force ; without which they would be incapable 
of moving in case their provisions were wholly 
exhausted. It is possible that their clothing is 
deficient; we are in doubt as to how much of 
that essential article was destroyed by the Mor- 
mons. Finally, they are surrounded by an 
angry and not overcivilized foe—a foe who is 
fighting for hearth and home, and who, rightly 
or wrongly, regards the United States troops as 
the ruthless instruments of a cruel, unjust, and 
oppressive government. 

Here are ample reasons for grave anxiety for 
our brave fellow-countrymen at Fort Bridger. 

Ws can, after all, only hope for the best. 
In the soldierly qualities of Colonel Johnston, 
whose life was given in our last number, all who 
know him heartily concur. But there is by no 
means the same confidence in the administra- 
tion of the Department on which he mainly re- 
lies for the subsistence and safety of his troops, 
There are not wanting persons who consider 
that the Circumlocution Office is by no means 
an exclusively British institution. till, how- 
ever these things be, we are powerless for the 
present. We can only trust to Providence, and 
console ourselves with the reflection that if, 
through mismanagement at Waskimgton, our 
brave army is seriously injured, we may make 
an example that will be of infinite value here- 
after. 


HONORS TO GENERAL HAVELOCK. 
Tue flags of the shipping in the ports of New 
York and Boston were suspended at half mast 
on Tuesday of last week, in honor of the mem- 
ory of the brave English General, Sir Henry 
Havelock, whose life and portrait were given 
in a former number of this journal, ’ 
The act was entirely unprecedented. Nations, 
on several occasions, have paid honors to the 
memory of great foreigners: the English and 
French shipping hung their flags at half mast 
when General Washington died, and we believe 
a similar tribute of respect was paid here to the 
memory of General Lafayette. But no such a 
token of respect was ever before paid to a person 
of subordinate rank, and no national prestige. 
The precedent is a noble one. The honor 
was paid not to the Englishman, not to the sol- 
dier, not to the general; but to those exalted 
and sublime qualities of which General Have- 





' lock was the embodiment, and which are pecul- 


ia to no nation, calling, orrank. It was a test- 
imony of the respect which enlightened com- 
munities in the United States pay to fortitude, 
self-denial, perseverance, heroism, and intellect, 
wherever they are illustriously displayed; and 
as such it reflected very high credit on those 
who thus overstepped routine and precedent. 
The act will create no small stir in England. 


‘It will take the English by surprise, and will 


awaken in their minds new feelings of regard 
and attachment for this country, It may teach 
them that, whatever our politicians say, or what- 
ever nonsense may be prated by a few noisy im- 
migrants, there is at bottom a strong feeling of 
sympathy among the masses of the American 
people for the fatherland, and that it rests with 
the politicians and the press of Great Britain to 
decide whether this feeling shall be encouraged 
or repelled. 





COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS FOR. THE 
_ XEAR. 

TWELVE months ago the public was fully 
and repeatedly warned against the tendencies 
of the commercial world. ‘The imports were 
enormously on the increase ; the creation of pa- 
per money was immense; the financial market 
was flooded with all kinds of securities, resting 
on a basis of indefinite solidity; every where, 
on all sides, unbounded expansion met the eye. 
Corporations, with huge capitals, were tempting 
capitalists to invest money in their shares by 
fallacious statements of profits. Banks, run- 
ning a headlong race for the largest dividend, 
were discounting far beyond their means. And, 
in the general inflation, merchants were buying 
more than they could sell, and private individ- 
uals were spending more than they could afford. 
On these grounds we, among others, repeatedly 
warned our readers against the future, 





That future has come and is past. A total- 
ly different state of things now meets the eye. 
Curtailment and prudence are now the rule. 
Commerce has shrunk into comparatively nar- 
row limits. Capital abounds; investments are 
rare. The banks are prudent, not so much from 
choice as from necessity. ‘Those merchants who 
have weathered the storm have suffered so se- 
verely that caution is with them also imperative; 
all others are in process of speedy liquidation. 
Good mercaatile paper is as rare as the most 
precious jewels. All articles of commerce are 
from thirty to seventy-five per cent. lower than 
they were twelve months ago, and they are still 
declining. Every one is curtailing his expenses, 
Rents and real estate have not so severely felt 
the effects of the revulsion as other descriptions 
of property, mainly because they move slowly, 
and the season for them to decline has hardly 
arrived; but every one has determined to pay 
less rent this year than last. We are, in a word, 
in the midst of the reaction which could not but 
follow the severe crisis of last fall. 

The violence and rapidity of the changes ef- 
fected by the revulsion can be best estimated by 
a glance at the condition of the various banks 
of the commercial world. In October, when 
the revulsion reached a climax here, our banks 
held a trifle over five millions of specie, and the 
most undeniable paper could be bought at three 
per cent. a month; now the same banks hold 
thirty millions of specie, and loan money every 
day at five per cent. per annum. In London 
the Bank reserve fell so low that the Bank Act 
was necessarily suspended, and ten per cent. was 
made the legal rate of discount; now the Bank 
holds about $65,000,000 in bullion, and the rate 
of discount is five per cent. at the Bank and four 
out of doors. In Paris the Bank holds more 
specie than it has done since 1854, and discounts 
are done at 44 @ 5. At Hamburg, where the 
whole mercantile community trembled on the 
brink of bankruptcy only a few weeks since, 
money is abundant at three per cent. per an- 
num. Even in Prussia, where the revulsion 
was half expected to cause a political revolu- 
tion, money is plentiful at 5} per cent. Money 
flies every where to bank for safety. 

So far as immediate returns are concerned 
the prospect is an unsatisfactory one. The 
world will be poorer next summer by so much 
as this idle money might have earned had it 
been actively employed. But, in respect of the 
future, the horizon promises well. So soon as 
merchants shall have paid their debts and re- 
gained confidence we may look for a revival 
of trade—and a revival proportionate to the 
amounts of money which the’ banks will have 
to lend. It will be the safer, as by summer- 
time all leading articles of merchandise will be 
so low in price that there can be but little risk 
in dealing in them. It will be the sounder, as 
the revulsion will have swept away all the houses 
whose standing was doubtful and means inade- 
quate to their operations. 





THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT OF 
CANADA. 

WE hear from Canada that the Queen of En- 
gland has fixed upon Ottawa City (late Bytown) 
to be the seat of Government of the Province of 
United Canada. For the last twenty years the 
location of the Government has been a bone of 
contention among the chief cities of Canada. 
It has been, by turns, housed in Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Kingston, and Toronto. It would have 
remained permanently in Montreal—which is 
the largest and most flourishing city in the 
Province—but for the blunder committed by the 
populace of that place in burning down the Par- 
liament Houses to revenge themselves on the 
Government for the passage of an obnoxious 
bill in 1849. Ever since then the several Ca- 
nadian cities have quarreled furiously on the 
subject; and finding it impossible to devise a 


compromise on which all, or a majority, could 


agree, they decided, about a year since, to refer 
the question to the arbitrament of the Queen. 
She has given her verdict in favor of the ob- 
scure and comparatively unknown city which, 
till lately, bore the name of Bytown, on the 
Ottawa. ° 

Three reasons may be presumed to have gov- 
erned her choice. In the first place, no one of 
the four leading cities of Canada could have 
been chosen without grievously wounding the 
three others; whereas the obscurity of Bytown 
protects it from the jealousy of its neighbors. 
Again, it may be imagined that the British 
Government was not blind to the important 
considerations which have induced the leading 
States of this Union to locate their respective 
Governments in small towns, remote from the 
great centres of trade and improvement; more 
especially since the disgraceful fracas of 1849 
in Montreal illustrated the danger of placing 
the Government in a spot.where it was at any 
moment liable to be overawed by a mob. And, 
lastly, it may be conjectured that the British 
Government was not unmindful of the. pogsibil- 
ity of a war with this country; in which event 
the Legislature and the public records would, 
unquestionably, be safer in the distant city of 
Bytown, on the confines of civilization, than in 
any of the towns which—thanks to steam and 
railroads—may be considered as bordering upon 
our Northern States. 





THE LOUNGER, 


RACHEL. 


Tuerr is something less to go to Paris for. 
Those who have been there within the last dozen 
years have secured a remembrance which is no 
longer to be secured. Those who saw the great 
actress in this country, saw her, indeed, but saw 
her as a Roman may have seen the Vale of Tempe 
in Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli. All the forms might 
be there, and the combinations; but where was the 
soft warmth of the gean air—the bright lucidity 
of the Grecian heaven? Rachel required Paris as 
her setting. Her genius, her art, her work, all 
her associations, were French. And now Rachel 
is only a memory. 

Nobody could have supposed she would live long. 
Her vitality seemed to be a fire-brand, which she 
concealed, indeed, under a mask of calmness, but 
which consumed her still. That faultlessly grace- 
ful figure gliding across the scene—the woeful image 
of the fate which inspired the drama she played— 
seemed also the Greek vase, frail as perfect, whose 
transparent texture made the deadly flame that 
burned within only a blush of beauty when seen 
from without. Her life was a consumption from 
the beginning ; full of strange variety, of poverty 
and ignorance and desperate struggle, then of in- 
toxicating triumph, flattery, wealth, and power. 
She was of the class who taste all the sweetness of 
their own fame—whose names are only names to 
those who come after—not influences and powers 
forever, like the names of the poets and the artists 
who live in imperishable works. 

The details of her life have been often told, and 
will be now curiously repeated. But no story of 
splendor in house and equipage, in dress and soci- 
ety, can conceal the consuming sadness which her 
aspect impressed upon all who saw her. She may 
have been mean, avaricious, sensual, deceitful, way- 
wardly passionate; her life may have been wild, 
light, and voluptuous—nobody can know very 
much about that—but every body who ever saw 
her, and who believes in his own impressions as 
profoundiy as in those of other people, will not 
readily condemn what it is so easy to decry and so 
hard to understand. 

Let the Pharisees keep their hands off. If the 
Master would allow only him who was without sin 
to cast the first stone, why should we all be so anx- 
ious to fling something at the Magdalen? It is so 
much easier to throw stones at sin, than it is to be 
tolerably good! It is such capital exercise for 
virtue! And having hurled all the missiles within 
reach we can step into the temple to cool, and thank 
God we are not as other people—particularly He- 
brew play-actors ! 

Don't misunderstand, and go away saying that 
the Lounger thinks badness as good as goodness. 
Neither genius, nor beauty, nor grace, can atone 
for the smallest sin, any more than giving to the 
poor, and going to church, and stoning Magdalens, 
can atone forit. But genius and beauty and grace 
are in themselves so lovely, that when they are 
united to the same old sin—which we all have in 
such abundance—the spectacle is so profoundly sad 
and full of suggestion and warning, that it is al- 
most better than a sermon. 

Poor Rachel! One says so, despite every thing 
—genius, glory, and success. ‘The last part in 
which she played was Adrienne; but it was also 
her first part, and her part always. The play was 
an epitome of her own life. The Lounger was in 
Paris when she played it first, and her immense 
sticcess seemed to be a national event. People had 
doubted whether she could do any thing but the 
austere Greek characters—had doubted whether 
Rachel could play Rachel! They gradually learn- 
ed that she was the character she seemed. 

Poor Rachel! She could not bear a rival near 
the throne ; but her courtiers could. Paris hailed 
Ristori as she came, and had not a tear for the de- 
parting Queen of the French Drama, without whose 
electric touch old Corneille and Racine would nev- 
er have seemed to be other than the mummies into 
which they now lapse again. Her success in this 
country was impossible. We can commong vovo porty 
voo, pretty well; but we can not speak French, and 
to know Rachel it was evidently necessary to live 
and breathe and have our being in French, or as 
near it as possible. 

Suppose Demosthenes were to arrive and address 
the merchants of New York from the steps of the 
Exchange, in Greek. Suppose Kossuth had ad- 
dressed the Common Council of the metropolis in 
Magyar. Would it have helped the matter much 
to have supplied the merchants and the Assistant 
Aldermen with extras containing an English trans- 
lation ? 

She came: there was immense curiosity, but no 
enthusiasm, no rage—only a well-regulated fash- 
ion. She must have felt it more acutely than any 
body else. Then she went to Boston. Paris ad- 
vanced to conquer Puritanism. Alas! it was an 
ill-regulated sirocco blowing upon a glacier. The 
ice was not melted, but the wind was frozen. 

It is curious to reflect that her last illness is 
dated from Boston. All this proud passion—this 
burning genius—this impetuous, irascible power, 
which will surely be the greatest tradition of the 
stage, as it has been one of the great attractions of 
contemporary Paris—was finally checked in the 
city, which, with good-humored badinage, is call- 
ed—and as the Lounger firmly believes, quite with- 
out malignity—cold and unsympathetic. 





Hic jacet 
MELPOMENE. 
She was born of Syria and Italy, in 1820. 
She died of Boston, in 1858. 

But it is not with even the appearance of light- 
ness that the last word should be said of this great 
artist. To have seen Rachel will be hereafter a 
proud remembrance. The children will listen with 
wide eyes to the story, and the youth of the story- 
teller will return to him as he tells the tale. 

‘‘Grandpapa, was she then such a very naughty 
woman?” 
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« Children, there is one who knows. As for us, 
who are very apt to mistake our own red noses for 
the lights of heaven, let us leave her in His hands. 

t=] 


+**Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast! 
Owning her weaknoss, 
* Wer evil behavior, 
And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour.'" 





WINE AND DIPLOMACY. 

“ Dear Mr. Louncen,—I want to ask a question—and 
request an answer. 

“When you are in Rome, must you do as Rome does? 

‘Suppose the Hon. Hi. Phaloeting, M.C., were to re- 
ceive from our excellent President the appointment of 

2esident Minister at the Court of his Majesty the King 

of the Cannibal Islands, would it be dishonorable, un- 
courteous, or improper, for him, being present at the an- 
nual banquet of that worthy monarch, to refuse to par- 
take with him of the roast baby, which, I am told, figures 
as the chief dish—the piéce de resistance—on that occa- 
sion? 

“Or if, having a mind to display his good-will toward 
the members of the court to which he is accredited, he 
should give, say a dejeuner 2 la fourchette in their hon- 
or, would it be bad manners on his part were he to re- 
frain from giving at that banquet ‘one of the usual court- 
esies of such entertainments throughout’ the Cannibal 
world—being the favorite dish of roast child ? 

“TI ask these questions because I see some of the pa- 
pers just now sneering at a worthy gentleman who is 
Resident Minister at one of the European courts, for re- 
fraining from what appears to be the fashion of that 
court—wine-drinking. Iam told by those who should 
know that an American minister or envoy is one who 
represents the American people at a foreign court—act- 
ing for them and taking care of their interests. Now, 
so far as mere representation goes, who Coes this most 
faithfully—he who, going abroad, abandons the previous 
habits of his life, which must be to a certain extent those 
of the people from among whom he has been chosen, and 
apes the manners and customs of a people hitherto strange 
to him—or he who goes honoring by observing the hab- 
its and customs of his own land and life ? 

“Governor Wright, the gentleman in question, has 
been all his life a temperance man. During a long and 
successful political life he has, with a hospitality rare 
even in the West, kept open house to all comers—but for 
reasons evidently sufficient for himself, has never dis- 
pensed liquors at his hospitable board. Should he now 
put aside the convictions of a lifetime for the sake of es- 
caping the sneers of a few foreign—and American—snobs ? 
He has gone to Berlin, as Franklin went to Paris, a plain 
American citizen and gentleman, changing in no unnec- 
essary particular his habits, which are those of an Amer- 
ican gentleman. European snobs may sneer at him. 
They have sneered at American gentlemen before. But 
should not every true American honor the courage of the 
simple-hearted man who is not dazzled by the empty 
glitter of a foreign court? Yours, 

“ ONE WHO KNOWS GOVERNOR Waricnt." 


* —The question of his correspondent reminds the 
Lounger of an incident of travel, which will serve 
as a pendant to the story of Governor Wright's 
Temperance breakfast. 

In his days of wandering the Lounger had pitch- 
ed his tent for a season in the same city of Berlin, 
and, while he yet tarried, there arrived a newly- 
appointed Minister to Frussia from the United 
States. The new Minister, unlike Governor Wright, 
was not a member of the Temperance Society, and 
commenced his diplomatic career by haranguing 
the Prussian people, in his shirt-tail, from the bal- 
cony of his hotel. The Lounger is not aware that 
any foreign or American journal took especial no- 
tice of the circumstance, or seemed to be in any wise 
troubled by that most bitter disgrace of the Ameri- 
can name. 

Which of the two ministers most fitly represent- 
ed his country —which of them were the gentle- 
man—are questions which the Lounger leaves to 
the discrimination of the American people. 

It is a melancholy fact that the sea washes out a 
great deal of American loyalty from the American. 
He becomes a follower, an imitator, and a snob. 
To dine with a lord, because he is a lord; to bow 
in breeches to a king, though it be only King 
Bomba, of Naples, sends thrills of sweet satisfac- 
tion through the free and independent Yankee soul. 

To sneer at a man who, believing the use of 
liquors to be wrong, spreads his table without 
them, is as gentlemanly as to quarrel with him 
because he does not introduce a corps of model ar- 
tistes after supper. Temperance with Governor 
Wright is evidently no whim, but a principle; and 
in all our recent diplomatic history there is no lit- 
tle incident—not even excepting the annual elo- 
quence of our Ministers in England at the Lord 
Mayer's dinners, upon the common bond of lan- 
guage, etc., of Shakspeare and Milton, etc.—which 
is more simply honorable, American, and sensible, 
or more becoming a gentleman, than the conduct 
of Governor Wright in quietly adhering to his prin- 
ciples, although my Lord A. might think it ‘‘ ex- 
traordinarily odd”—or Monsieur le Comte B. might 
shrug his shoulders at this drdle of an American— 
or the Geheimrath C. might declare that it was 
ausgezeichnet besonders not to find any wine to drink 
at an American minister's. 

Suppose they do think and say so. The Lounger 
has seen a President of the United States waiting 
to take his turn at a common towel upon a railroad 
excursion. My Lord B. would consider that, 
doubtless, ‘*’pon my word, excessively odd!” The 
sooner Dr. Franklin is taken as the model of an 
American Minister abroad, so far as simplicity of 
manners is concerned, the better for us all. 





DR. BELLOWS UPON POVERTY AND CRIME. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Bellows, who last year spoke'a 
kind word for the play-actors—who, although they 
are play-actors, are still our fellow-beings—has re- 
cently delivered, at the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
a course of lectures upon the History and Philoso- 
phy of Poverty and Crime, with considerations upon 
their proper treatment by society. ‘The course was 
most interesting and successful. Dr. Bellows is 
not afraid of looking at facts, nor of calling them 
by name. As a clergyman, a man brought into 
daily contact with the poor and suffering, his own 
experience authorizes him to speak of the subject, 
and his intellectual habit peculiarly fits him to 





discuss the reasons and the remedies. Several 
well-known men have asked him to repeat some 
of the lectures in New York for the benefit of a 
most deserving charity—and he will begin this 
week. 





“TOLD YOU SO." 

‘* COLLEGIAN” can not say he did not have fair 
warning last week. The Lounger told him that he 
was recklessly drawing the whole Greek alphabet 
about his ears—that he was tossing a bomb, and 
there was no knowing where it might explode, nor 
with what consequences. The Lounger little dream- 
ed (people who give warnings never do) that he 
was to suffer in any way. But bang it comes into 
his own room, and blows up the whole family. 
Here is the Bohemien swearing at him dreadfully, 
and openly charging that he is dout:'e delta some- 
thirig—a d, d, sort of fellow, and yet not reverend. 

The Lounger hereby solemnly implores the youth 
of the American colleges to beware how they cast 
him into the hot water which is always bubbling 
in family jars. His next neighbor and friend, the 
Bohemien, is, in short, a beta. He beats all, even 
Collegians and Loungers. Let them, therefore, 
agree to keep a peace or a part. 

“Mn. Lounger, —I am sorry for the ‘Collegian’ who 
writes to you a letter about the College Secret So- 
cieties. He is evidently afflicted with the mutual ad- 
miration fever so common to the scholastic youth who, 
when they ought to be attending to their atin quanti- 
ties, are drumming up recruits for ‘our society.’ You 
know, Sir, as well as I, what a pang you inflict upon the 
susceptible hearts of the Delta Psis, the Chi Sis, the 
Zeta Psis, and the Theta Delta Chis when you allow him 
to call them ‘a few small societies left." Left where? 
What is the meaning of that sinisterremark? Left to 
be called for like a brown paper parcel? Left by a rail- 
way train, or a steamboat, or over the left, or what? 

“The Theta Delta Chi is the most important society 
in all the world—in the opinion of its confréres, of 
whom, as the man said in response to the toast, ‘ The he- 
roes who fought, bled, and died at Bunker Hill, I am 
one. We have here a Chapter of Resident Graduates 
which includes some of the most brilliant ornaments of 
the learned professions, of which, etc., etc. 

“ We are never ‘left’ any where, as the Collegian will 
find if he will come down or over—I suppose he is a 
Union or Yale man—here next spring. In the mean time 
I remain, 

** Yours, disgusted, 
‘The BoneMien. 

“P.S.—Etholinda shares my feelings on this trying 
occasion." 





OUR LETTER-BOX. 

“Goop Mr. Louncsr,—I know you are a good man by 
the remarks you make, Will you listen to me, and give 
me your advice, or, at least, your sympathy and condo- 
lence? I have tumbled, head-over-heels, into an awful 
pool of prospective misery, and can see no honorable 
way of getting out of it. My deplorable case is, briefly, 
this: I was in love (mark the past tense), and am en- 
gaged (note the present one). It was in the country, by 
the sea-shore, where I had been spending my fortnight's 
vacation from business, that I first’met and fell in love 
with Helena. 

‘* What a charming, simple, affectionate, pure-hearted, 
sensible, pretty girl she then appeared to me, as we stroll- 
ed together along the romantic coast, or read Tennyson's 
poems, which she said she liked so much (she has changed 
her mind since, and now pronounces them exttemely 
silly), seated on the gray rocks, within sight and sound 
of the melancholy sea, her glossy black hair falling in 
soft showers over my cheek and shoulders, as we bent 
our heads closely together over the book! The beauty 
still remains; but, ah me! where are the charms, the af- 
fection, the simplicity, the amiability, the good sense ? 

** When she returned to the city, you may be sure I 
lost no time in going to see her. She lives in a stately 
house, and when I entered the drawing-room, where she 
was seated alone, I expected, of cou:se, she would come 
bounding to my arms, like the good little cherub I 
thought her to be; but no, she advanced to meet me— 
me, who am to be her husband in six weeks—with as 
slow and stately a stup as, I suppose, was that with which 
Queen Mary marched to execution, and presented to me 
the cold tips of her fingers, and nothing more, to shake. 
‘Can this indeed be my Helena? thought J, as I looked 
with astonished eyes at her. 

** The Helena I fell in love with had a lithe, graceful 
figure, but, bless me! the hoops she now wears have 
changed it into the proportions of a beer-barrel. Her 
beautiful hair is now so twisted and plaited that its 
beauty is almost entirely destroyed, and is so plentifully 
oiled that I would not relish having it brushing my 
cheeks, as it did when we were reading on the rocks. 
Oh, roses and carnations! what a lovely bloom the fresh 
sea- breezes blew into her fair cheeks during that happy 
fortnight when she won my love! But now—I am 
ashamed to tell it, but it is, alas! too true—they owe 
their color to the apothecary's shop! Ter conversation, 
which, in the country, used to be all about love, and con- 
tentment, and heroism—about literature and art—about 
the glories of nature, the sweet flowers, the wild woods, 
the solemn mountains, the flashing sea, and the won- 
drous and plaintive harmony of its chanting waves— 
about the gorgeous sunsets and glorious sunrises (do 
you know, S'r, she rose one morning at five o'clock to 
see the sun rise ?)—has now changed to the silliest chat 
about what Mrs. Buncombe wore at the Opera, and what 
a splendid ‘ turn-out’ Mr. Potiphar showed on the Avenue 
yesterday, and what a fine house Mr. Jones has built, 
with a passing fling at the Misses Jones; while her wit, 
which is sprightly enough, is kept in constant exercise 
by throwing ridicule upon the manners, and dress, and 
looks of all her female friends! 

““ When I attempt to raise the tone of the conversation 
to its former level she laughs at me, Sir—actually laughs 
at my sentiments—and, tapping me on the chin with her 
fan, says, ‘ Such stuff is all very well for the country, but 
people can find something better to talk about in the 
city." If I do not take her to the Opera, or Theatre, at 
least three times a weck, she is not half pleased, and 
shows her displeasure very plainly too; though I am 
afraid, from her conduct during the performance, as well 
as her conversation afterward, that it is not her love of 
the music and the drama which furnishes her enjoyment 
there, but the display of wealth and fashion which she 
sees, 

** Fashion! how I hate the word. Whenever I do any 
thing natural, she tells me it is not fashionable. It 
strikes me, Sir, it is not fashionable to do any thing but 
what a shrewd monkey, in a strait-jacket, could be easily 
trained to perform. 

‘* This is my case, Mr. Lounger; and with an anxious, 
aching heart, I ask your advice. What shall Ido? I 
loved, and could love forever, the Helena of the sca- 
shore; but the Helena of the city I can not but despise. 
She reads the Lounger; and perhaps you might write some- 
thing which would influence her so as to change her ap- 
pearance, manners, and voice back to its old looks, ways, 





and tones. Oh! Sir, if you could effect that, you would 
lift a mountain from my heart, and earn the eternal grat- 
itude of “ Your admirer, 
“Tom DEsrerate. 
“P.$.—What kind of a climate is there at the Cape 
of Good Hope ?" 


—The Lounger would gladly help you, Mr. Tom 
DesreratTs; but when you are stung by a bee it is 
rather late to tell you how to prevent his stinging. 
Bear this in mind, however, for your future guid- 
ance, a8 a maxim which experience soon teaches 
all lovers of the Desperate family—first, calculate 
all the chances of the game before you begin to 
play, and then keep a good face to the end. When 
you go, or any other Tom goes, to Newport, you 
ought to go with the knowledge that young peo- 
ple, of both sexes, congregate there to pass away 
the summer in the pleasantest way they can in- 
vent. Now is any thing pleasanter for the youth 
of twenty or twenty-five summers, and the maid- 
én of a corresponding tenderness of years—let us 
suppose seventeen or eighteen—than to sit upon the 
shore of the sea, in soft weather, watching the ane- 
rithmon gelasma, and reading Tennyson's “ Break, 
break, break, On thy cold gray stones, O sea ?” 

Several things are sure to happen under those 
circumstances. Thus, the female chevelure is very 
likely to mingle itself with the masculine whisker, 
and the sentiments of the melodious verse are very 
apt to become the views of the young people who 
read it, until Maria is at last sure that the Prince 
in the ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty’’ was the very image of 
Augustus; and the gallant Gus., in a most gentle- 
manly shooting-jacket and toe-ventilated shoes, is 
persuaded of the identity of Maria and the ‘‘Sleep- 
ing Beauty” herself; and so, before they know it, 
as it were, he finds himself not only reciting those 
delightful lines— 

**Oh, love, "twas such as this, and this,” 
but actually doing the “‘ this and this.” 

Then they must be engaged, of course. But, 
Thomas, don’t you see that it is, in its very nature, 
a limited partnership? You bothcome home. For 
summer, sea-side, time to kill, and reading poetry, 
you have counting-room all day and white gloves 
and “ Lancers” all night; she has calling, shopping, 
dancing, and Grace Church. There is no more 
Tennyson, summer, or “Sleeping Beauty.’’ The 
game, in fact, is played out. You have both won 
a pleasant summer, a pretty flirtation, a gay joke, 
a blush, perhaps. And what have you lost? 

Lest your heart? No, dear Thomas; lost your 
head only, if you have put any thing so valuable 
as your heart into the keeping of a beer-barrel, 
however covered with silk (it is your own compar- 
ison), Hearts are not given away as easily as you 
think. Or if foolishly given, they are dropped 
again by the holder, with their value quite un- 
known to her; and, quite uninjured by the fall, 
they are as good as a diamond which slips from a 
lady’s bracelet, and is a diamond still. Helena 
can not break your heart, for she can not hold it, 
and she is too light to hurt it by treading upon it. 

Allons, Monsieur Thomas! encore a Newport! 


Bahemian Walks aud Calks. 


LYDIA LANGUISH IN COURT. 

You don’t know the Count of Timbuctoo, I pre- 
sume. Like the servant girls who steal spoons, he 
has had his trials. Closely connected with the 
royal family at Timbuctoo, he was exiled on ac- 
count of his enormous appetite. The sums that 
were expended for his dinners attracted the atten- 
tion of the Opposition, who made such a row about 
it in the House that the Government had to send 
the poor Count away. Arrived here, his inordinate 
consumption increased the price of provisions, and 
made the hard times of '54'55. I think it had a 
great deal to do with the late panic. The Count 
goes into society because he is a count; if he was 
a duke from Marquesas, with a passion for tender 
infants, a la Marengo, he would be invited out oft- 
ener than he is now. The Count, having a san- 
guinary disposition and an appetite for massacres, 
is a great patron of Wallack’s Theatre, where he 
often meets Ethelinda, who says that while he is 
not eating he is always saying something severe 
about his friends. On a recent occasion two well- 
disposed young men, afflicted with the worst form 
of cacoethes scribendi, produced a play, ‘‘ The Maid- 
en Wife.” One would suppose that even a canni- 
bal would have some feeling, and would know that 
these unfortunate persons should rather be pitied 
than condemned. But the Count was as ruthless as 
his cousin of Dahomey, who kills all his captives 
that are not in sufficiently good condition for sale. 
He assured Ethelinda that the title was absard— 
that there could be no such thing as a “ maiden 
wife,” and that “romance after marriage” was an 
absurdity. ‘‘ Now mark,” as Prince Hal says to 
Fat Jack, ‘‘ how plain a tale shall put thee down.” 

We have, in real life, a maiden wife. 

We have romance after marriage. 

We have had her in Court, Supreme (Cham- 
bers); we issued a habeas; and we, the sovereign 
people, had her corpus, She is a young lady, says 
one of the reporters, with some attractions (thirty 
thousand attractions between her and her brother). 
She is sweet sixteen, and of a romantic dispesi- 








tion. She has a mamma who writes nice letters’ 


to a young man, asking him to marry her daugh- 
ter. After a time, however, mamma changes her 
mind—thinks the young man will not ‘‘ answer 
for the situation.” Menalcus takes an appeal to 
Phyllis herself, who seems willing enough. Mam- 
ma’s watch is strict; but who doesn’t know the 
proverb about love and locksmiths? A clergyman 
is taken to a house in Ninth Street, where he re- 
mains, like a slave-trader in a creek, with a man- 
of-war boat outside, waiting to run his cargo. 
Mamma, the daughter, the young man, and some 
other young men, went to the theatre, where Phyl- 
lis contrived to give mamma the slip, and hied to 
the bower in Ninth Street, where she was straight- 
way united to the fond youth, Returning, the 





maiden wife saw the remainder of the play, after 
which the parties separated as before, 
Now comes the ‘* Romance after Marriage.” 
Forty-eight hours elapse ; the wife still remains 
a maiden, but mamma begins to suspect. Cross- 


examination brings out the terrible fact, and the . 


wife is hurried off to the country, without even !c- 
ing permitted to say, 
“Formose, vale longum, vale!" 

Corydon flew to the writ of habeas corpus, and 
after a great deal of argument the lady is pro- 
duced in Court; she tells the Judge that she mar- 
ried the young man freely, but that now she doesn't 
like him, and won't have him at any price; so the 
disconsolate husband is sent packing out of Court, 
with a long bill of costs for his friends to pay. What 
can be the matter? Why does the lady change her 
mind so suddenly? Ethelinda thinks she likes 
some one else. Ah! the inconstancy of lovers of 
both sexes has been the theme of poets in all ages. 

“Brief time for Ariadne Theseus mourn'd; 

Demophoon from his Phyllis ingrate turn'd; 
In Jason's bark the sea Medea brav’d; 
Yet lone, abandoned, curs'd the man she sav'd."’ 

That's the end of the romance for the present, 
and we should like to ask the Count if he does not 
acknowledge himself to be demolished ? 

The case, however, presents some singular anom- 
alies and contradictions. In the first place, What 
possible rule is there for proceeding to take’ testi- 
mony after the return on a habeas corpus, when the 
body of the person alleged to be improperly re- 
strained is not before the Court? Second, What 
law justifies a wife, provided the marriage is ad- 
mitted to have been legal, in defying the authority 
of her husband? Third, Is the decision in this 
case to be quoted as a precedent? And again: 
Can not there be a law to restrain mothers from 
holding out false signals to lure susceptible young 
men into the breakers of Matrimony, and then seu! 
them to perdition on the lee-shore of Disappoin 
ment? Further: Why is it that the law gives : 
many facilities to people to get married, and so few 
to get unmarried ? Also, Why don’t the New York 
female know better than to get married while she 
is only a day or two out of the cradle? Let the 
New York matron answer that. And, finally, aft- 
er the New Jersey outbreak against taxes, and the 
case above cited, isn’t it fair to ask what we are 
coming to? I wouldn't give much for the Consti- 
tution, the Star-spangled Banner, or the Eagle, or 
any other of our much-cherished institutions, if the 
rampant spirit among our female population is not 
speedily checked ! 

FLUNKEYISM AT WASHINGTON, 

Mr. Jramrs Yr_LLowp usu has crossed the At- 
lantic, and may be found in the fourth story of a 
Washington hotel. Mr. Yellowplush gets his bread 
by writing letters for the Squashtown Jtanner of 
Freedom, and various other journals, from which he 
can pick upa dollar or two. Mr. Yelluwplush is 
the king of the “‘ dead-heads.” He gets his board 
for little or nothing, for an occasional puff of ** our 
prince of a landlord,” “our most gentlemanly 
clerk,” or our “‘ most polished and agreeable” boot- 
black. He does the society correspondence ; he 
puts his nose in at the receptions by the wives of 
the Cabinet Ministers, and sends the most charm- 
ing letters, descriptive of their persons and man- 
ners. You will find Mr. Yellowplush in every 
drawing-room where impudence can take him, and 
you will see, next day, that he has tried to earn 
his glass of wine and bit of cake. Mr. Yellowplush 
has heard that he is a snob, but can not be made to 
believe it. He has lately been ‘‘ much interested” 
in the wife of one of the Secretaries. And why ? 
Let us see : 

“When we arrived there were so many distinguished 
gentlemen and ac plished ladies sur ding her that 
I began to feel that both my entrée and exit would prove 
a very ‘ French-leave nffair;' but, with the quick eye of 
high breeding, our party were espied, and the manner in 
which we were received, put at ease with appropriate 
conversation, and shown te the refreshment table, some- 
what elevated my previous ideas of entertaining.” 

This paragraph is a little “ woolly,” as the print- 
ers say, but it is nothing when compared to what 
follows. Here's a pretty bit: 

“Mrs. —— is a generous representative of the ‘Em- 
pire State of the South.' We always linger longest 
where the bland air and the sunshine greet us, and the 
half hour in which this eminently social lady, and her 
friends, Miss ——- and Mrs. ——, carried me back to the 
sunny groves of Georgia, with a ten years’ retrospection, 
left the most agreeable and enduring memories. It 
should be the pride of our nation that the ladies of our 
men high in political power can do so much by their high- 
toned courtesies to hold the Union together." 

It is a great pity that the ladies ever brought 
him back from Georgia. I have omitted the names, 
which Jeames gives in full, as we do not believe the 
ladies would feel flattered by seeing them here. 

Here we have Jeames in a classical point of 
view : 

‘* Mrs, —— is the American type cf what I understand 
to have been a Roman niatron, provided that they were 
elevated socially to the high positions of their lords." __ 

The proviso is good. Overhaul your Gibbon, 
Jeames, the next time you go to the Capitol to beg 
a frank or steal some stationery. I must, reluct- 
antly, leave Mr. Yellowplush for to-day, with his 
sweetly-worded peroration : 

“ Having traversed the social heaven in the orbit of the 
seven stars of first magnitude, and there being yet an 
hour of summer-like radiance glancing adown the broad 
and endless streets of this city of magtificent distances, 
our party decided to gratify my preferences by a call 
upon the Misses. The three sisters were attired in 
the most comely contrast, and in the most exquisite taste 
and richness. It is intelJect, after all, which gives posi- 
tion; and, though we had run an ordeal of the most ele- 
vated characteristics, we found that, even as the last ray 
which in summer sunshine melts itself away, and gilds 
the receding bills with increasing glory, so did this call 
shed a halo of friendly admiration round the others.” 

Now I call that grand. A good notice of “ in- 
tellect”—a bit of poetry at the end, adopted from 
Byron. In fact, it is, like the ladies, “‘ dressed 
with exquisite richness ;” and I am glad to ‘‘shed 
a halo of friendly admiration” around it. Good 
dog, Jeames—you earn your money! 


























Stncapone, November, 185/. 

I rounp myself one hot day off Coal Point, 
Labouan, reading the first number of //arper’s 
Week'y, and out of pure gratitude for the pleasure 
received have resolved to send you a few ‘* jottings 
by the wayside” from this, one of those parts that 
few visit or know much about. 

Labouan is a small island belonging to Great 
Britain, having been ceded by the Sultan at Bruni 
to that government for love and money, a few years 
since, and has already begun to develop its riches 
to Anglo-Saxon energy. Lying midway between 
Singapore and Hong Kong, so that a slight devia- 
tion by the mail steamers from their usual course, 
with the loss of a few hours only, would bring it 
in weekly communication with the home govern- 
ment, abounding in excellent coal, and contiguous 
to the immense and wealthy island of Borneo, 
whose mountains loom away to the west in the 
haze, it possesses advantages such as made its ac- 
quisition of no small importance—another demon- 
stration of that great principle expressed by some 
English statesman of renown, who believed in ‘ get- 
ting foothold” —a principle which is being success- 
fully carried into practice wherever there is the 
slightest opportunity, even though it may not be 
available for half a century to come. 

From our decks the straight trunks of gigantic 
trees, topped with heavy foliage, form a back- 
ground to the clearing, where a small village, 
piled about in the most irregular manner, is striv- 
ing into existence. Every where else the graceful 
tropical trees, bushes, rank weeds, and parasites— 
or, all in one word, the jungle—presents an impen- 
etrable barrier, leaning far out into the water, so 
that it is only at certain points a landing can be 
effected. Herein lurk—so report says—such ami- 
able characters as tigers, wild boars, anacondas, 
etc.; but though we traveled several weary miles 
in search of these or other game, we never had a 
single shot, and always returned on board in the 
most unenviable condition, from forcing our way 
through the suffocating forest. 

One long pier of bamboo stretches out into the 
blue water, to accommodate vessels in loading, and 
cars full of bituminous coal come rolling quietly, 
comporting with the lazy atmosphere of this cli- 
mate, from two smalt holes in the hill-side, dump- 
ing their contents into yawning hatchways; often 
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A LABOUAN PRAUC, 


will be found embedded in pieces of these black 


diamonds lumps of resin an egg in size, wanting a 


ered clsewhere, for the convenience of mining and 
delivery are unexceptionable, not more than sixty 


match only to ignite them ; and that captain of an | rods of rail being all that is required to carry cars 


American war-steamer, who, on arriving in China, 
had his bunkers swept clear of this fuel, was wise, 
for it is too combustible to remain with safety any 
length of time in such warm quarters. 





from the pits to the pier; so it may be said that 
England, with a foresight creditable to her wants, 
controls and owns every pound of available coal in 
this quarter of the globe. Our war-steamers even 


THE COMMISSIONER'S RESIDENCE. 


Labouan affords, thus far, the only coal suitable 
for steam that has yet been discovered in the East. 
It has been found in many of the islands hereabout, 
and in Formosa and Japan, but the quality, on 
testing, proved so inferior, that it was at once con- 
demned as useless. It would be difficult to sur- 
pass this place, even should good beds be discov- 
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are often obliged to borrow from the Mail Compa- 
ny, on promise of return in a specified time. Im- 
mense quantities are transported to the Company’s 
dépots at Singapore and Hong Kong, and a de- 
mand greater than the supply exists. At all times 
there are at least two or three vessels loading, and 
but that the mining is carried on under the disad- 
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| 
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vantage of bad workmen—or men who never knew 
what work was till thus employed—and the want 
of machinery, which will soon be supplied, treble 
the quantity would be shipped. 

Snugly moored near the pier lies a small fleet of 
prahus, ranging in size from thirty oars to two. 
These most beautiful boats, with their tapering 
bows, that seem to cut through the water without 
a ripple, and their long, graceful hulls, speak speed 
in unmistakable terms; there are no faster boats 
in the world, and to them we are indebted for our 
clipper ships, their lines having been adopted by 
us in a modified form. 

Not many years ago the appearance of a prahu 
was the signal to a merchantman cruising in these 
seas to prepare for his defense. With crews of a 
hundred men they came paddling at a marvelous 
speed from behind some island or point, and over- 
took their prize with but little exertion. It was 
hardly possible to run away, and, unless damaged 
by well-directed shot, their conquest was all but 
certain. Few of these pirates are to be met now, 
British cruisers having taught them lessons of se- 
verity; and they either prey upon themselves or 
are engaged in legitimate trade. These lying here 
have come laden with produce from neighboring 
towns, and find a ready market for all they can 


bring. It is not impossible that Labouan may yet * 


be a dépot for collecting the wealth of Borneo and 
adjacent islands, in preference to Singapore, which, 
from some cause, has ceased to advance, if not act- 
ually losing ground. 

One or two Europeans are occasionally met on 
shore superintending the work, and indolent na- 
tives are either sitting on piazzas or in shady spots, 
chewing betel-nut, dozing on their mats, or work- 
ing leisurely at breaking coal, driving horses, and 
killing mosquitocs. I call them natives. Labou- 
an was uninhabited, except by roving people, who 
made it a rendezvous when on predatory excur- 
sions, until it changed owners; then flocked in 
from Borneo a goodly sprinkling of Bugis, Dyacks, 
and Malays. The Chinese are yet scarce, and 
probably these, being naturally industrious, would 
be the most preferable emigrants; they will come 
if any money is to be made, but the dreadful pun- 
ishment just inflicted on them at Sarawak will have 
the effect of checking their advance here for some 
little time. Sarawak is only one hundred and 
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thirty miles distant; so, with British influence thus 
powerfully exerted, it is not difficult to prophesy 
the future masters of Borneo. 

To the right, on a rocky bluff, overlooking the 
whole place, lives the Company's agent, in as Eu- 
ropean a house as can be built here; the situation, 
for air and scenery, is delightful, and, surrounded 
by a dozen old guns, barely seen through the tall 
grass, with the meteor flag floating over all, he 
feels, no doubt, considerable security in case of a 
row. 

Victoria, the capital of this colony, or settlement, 
lies a mile or two farther on, at the head of a small 
bay, affording safe anchorage for ships; here re- 
sides a governor, some soldiers, and a bishop. 

To us time would pass in that little town with 
fearful monotony ; but people quickly learn how to 
eat, sleep, and smoke away hours in such a lazy, 
loving climate. 

I have not visited Victoria, and can say nothing 
about it, being exclusively occupied at the Point; 
but frequently, escaping from the ship, was glad 
to lie during spare moments on the matted floors 
of a Malay cottage, gazing upon the charming 
scenery, smoke, and think of nothing. This*domi- 
cile is a jewel of its kind ; built on posts to avoid 
dampness, and partially surrounded by a covered 
piazza, the air circulates below and about, while 
the direct rays of a broiling sun finds no opening 
to penetrate. No architect could design a dwelling 
better adapted to the climate than this. Straight 
limbs of trees stripped of their bark, or large stalks 
of bamboo—that blessing to the East—forms posts, 
beams, and rafters; while broad leaves, that shrink 
when dry, and permit a circulation of air through 
every part, and swell tightly together at the first 
drop of rain, stitched into squares with splints of 
wood, make walls, roof, and partitions—all per- 
mitting a speedy removal of the whole establish- 
ment. 

Dut few doors or other openings are necessary ; 
the cooking is done outside, and meals served on 
the front piazza; neither chairs, tables, nor beds 
are required among a people who sleep on rolls of 
matting, and sit cross-legged ; so the interior ap- 
peared rather bare, but was all the cooler. 

Just now Labouan is the dullest place imagina- 
ble. What it may become when Borneo develops 
her mineral wealth no one can calculate. Proba 
bly there is not a richer island in the world ; gold, 
platina, diamonds, and coal wanting only pickaxes 
and shovels to gather them from beds barely cov- 
ered by the soil, while valuable trees, overflowing 
with gums, wait only to be tapped or cut down for 
ship-building and furniture. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

WueEwn I made that operation in sugar I had no 
idea how it would result. I had a notion, certain- 
ly, that I could get rid of it; Boggs of Chicago, 
Scroggs of Cincimnati, Hoggs of Columbus, and 
Poggs of Buffalo, I knew would take the bulk of 
it; and, without some unforeseen accident, there 
was no good reason for supposing that I should 
lose money. I could have carried it several months 
if it had been necessary. But I never dreamed, 
in my wildest moments, that sugar would rise from 
seven to ten cents, and that on my little operation 
I would realize — well, it don’t matter how many 
thousand dollars. Suffice it to say, that having, in 
a moment of expansion, confided to Mrs. Smith the 
net figure of my profits on that affair, she said to 
me, ‘‘ Smith, dear, if that is the case, we must go 
and live in the country.” 

The result of that confidence of mine was that 
my neighbor Dimity, who is in the dry-goods line, 
sold me his place in Jersey for dollars, being, 
as he declared with many oaths (Dimity is a pro- 
fane talker, having been at one time a militia dra- 
goon), just what the exotics on the place had cost 
him. The land and house were thus thrown into 
the bargain ; and I congratulated myself on hav- 
ing pleased Mrs. Smith—which I take to be the 
First Duty of Married Man—and made a safe op- 
eration in real estate at the same time. 

I intended at first to have come to the city every 
day, by favor of the railroad. Though I had re- 
tired from the firm of Rum, Molasses, & Co., I had 
still some little business to arrange, and I calcu- 
lated that, by spending four hours per day in the 
cars, I could have two hours in the city, and still 
take a comfortable breakfast and dinner at home. 
But I soon discovered that the inconveniences of 
railway travel were greater than I had supposed. 
I missed the train several times a week ; and after 
resolving to restrict my visits to the city to Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, I finally came to 
the conclusion that all I had to do could be done 
in two days each week. Accordingly, now I go 
up on Tuesdays and Fridays, and find that I can 
safely spend the rest of my time on our place. 

Accordingly I see a good deal of society in our 
village, and it amuses me to contrast it with what 
I used to see when we lived in ——th Street. 
Take the doctor. When we lived in the city, none 
of my acquaintance wore better gloves or more 
faultless clothes than our doctor. He was a de- 
lightful man, Dr. S——. He always knew what 
was going on in the world, from the Empire of 
China to the Brown and Jones clique in ——th 
Street. He had the latest information about the 
sad affair between Miss Calico and young La 
Pluche, and what old Calico had said to La 
Pluche’s father when they met by accident at the 
Broadway Theatre. He knew exactly how much 
Commodore Marlinspike had lost at faro at the 
Club. He confided privately to my wife the 
ultimatum of Mrs. Fauxpas in her unfortunate 
quarrel with her husband. Then he was so oblig- 
ing. He took a hand at whist with us; played 
bagatelle with my sisters-in-law, and once drove 
my son to see the elephants at the menagerie. He 
was a thorough man of the world. Our country 
doctor, on the other hand, is a very good fellow, 
but his conversation is limited to the subjects of 
your health and the crops. ~When he sees you, he 
either says— 
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“ Ha! fine growing weather—turnips amazing,” 
er ‘Show me your tongue—bad digestion—pains 
in the—hum, ha—requires cars, your case—must 
be careful what you cat.” 

From these two subjects you cap pot divert 
him. If you ask him what he thinks of Seward’s 
chances for the next Presidency, he gays that 
Douglas, who may be President, had ap attack of 
dyspepsia ten years ago, and instead o taking the 
legitimate remedy, consumed a quantity of quack 
medicines, and he wouldn't be surprised jf he went 

‘off the hooks any day, in consequence. If you 
hint that the matrimonial market is , he says 
that so long as young girls get wet feet, and refuse 
to take his anti-catarrh-and-inflammation powders, 
they must expect that men will be shy of marry- 
ing them. If you suggest that stocks are declin- 
ing, he observes that if the weather holds out the 
mangel-wurzel crop will be immense, and that will 
regulate the stock market. I know not how it is, 
but since we came here we have not required the 
doctor once a month, whereas in the city he cajled 
at our house twice a week. No doubt it is the ef- 
fect of the country air; but I shouldn’t like to see 
a fashionable doctor established near us for all 
that. 

My wife says she sees the contrast most strik- 
ingly when she goes to the village to shop. When 
she did her shopping in the city she was waited 
upon by a very handsome yoang fellow, with a 
lovely black mustache and sweet hands. He 
spoke in a low voice, which was ctful yet ten- 
der, and when he asked her whether she needed 
flannel he always blushed. This is my wife's 
story. Now, she says, she finds a huge, rough- 
looking fellow, in shirt sleeves, who sometimes 
stares at her as though he would chuck her under 
the chin, and asks her, when she enters his store, 

‘*Well, Missis, what d’ye yer want? ‘lasses, or 
ribbons, ora stick o’ candy? Say!” 

Mrs. Smith is not aware of the fact that the 
rough fellow in shirt sleeves pays his debts, which 
the fashionable youth in mustache and broadcloth 
sometimes omits te do; that the one—unpolished 
as he is—is an honest, hard-working man; while 
the other often differs very slightly from the regular 
Jeremy Diddler. 

For my part, I am in favor of the country. 
Compare, for instance, the city belles with the 
country belles. My cousin Leonora is admitted to 
be a city belle. Between:'you and me, I have 
measured her circumference round the skirt : fifteen 
fect, as I am a Christian!’ Do you think any man 
could afford to marry the whole of a woman fifteen 
feet round the skirt? He might marry part of her ; 
but the whole fifteen feet—ridi¢ulous! Then listen 
to her talk! She talks about the Opera, about 
Stewart's, about the weather, of course, about the 
prospect of Lucy Flinn’s marrying; but you might 
listen to her for a month without gaining an idea. 
Whereas my little friend Mary Berry, whose fa- 
ther has the next farm to mine, who wears no 
hoops or other mechanical contrivances for altering 
her shape from what nature made it, and who trips 
along over the grass like a sweet little bird—it is a 
perfect privilege to be near her, to see the soft ra- 
diance of her bright eye, and to hear the gentle 
tones of her voice. She has very few subjects of 
conversation ; but she can talk sensibly on the 
books she reads, and on the people she meets. She 
has latterly been reading the Vicar of Wakefield, 
and has surprised me by her criticisms on the char- 
acter of Moses, My wife asked her the other day 
whether she was going to marry young Sturges, 
who is very tender upon her. 

“Oh! no, ma’am,” said she, in her simple coun- 
try manner; ‘‘ Mr. Sturges doesn’t care for me; 
he only talke to me when be is down here because 
he is dull.” : re 

Altogether, the contrast between town and coun- 
try strikes me as so full of interest that I send you 

~80me sketches, which you may use or not, as you 
please. 





LITERARY. 


Bayard Taylor's Norturrn Travet (in Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Lapland), published by Put- 
nam, is at length out, and will be read with de- 
light by all who admire freshness, freedom, and 
piquancy in a traveler or writer. It was with 
some surprise that we heard of the new route se- 
lected by Mr. Taylor, promising littl of interest 
to the visitor himself, and perhaps leas to pre: 
er whom he should afterward write for. But, as 
in all else that he undertakes, there is a charm in 
his style of relation that invests commonplaces 
with interest, and makes his volume an acceptable 
addition to the winter's stock of reading, as W ell 
as to the library shelves. It is understood that 
Mr. Taylor is passing the present winter in Greece 
with his bride, whence we may anticipate observ- 
ations and notes of increased value for future vol- 
umes from his industrious pen. 

Parton's Lire or Aagox Burr (published by 
Mason Brothers) has attracted great and deserved 
attention. It is certainly a very fascinating book. 
Aside from the interest which always attends the 
history of Mr. Burr, even in the smallest particu- 
lars of it, Mr. Parton has succeeded in making a 
most charming book, and has in the main, we think, 
done justice to all parties. 

But in saying thus much we, perhaps, should 
explain, by adding that this justice is, in some in- 
stances, more the result of the facts given than of 
the author’s comments. ‘Mr. Parton feels that af- 
fection for his subject which the author of a biog- 
raphy is apt to feel. It is seldom that the biog- 
rapher of a contemporary is otherwise than favor- 
ably inclined, and few instances occur in which, 
during the lifetime of a man’s own compeers and 
friends, any one can write strictly impartial com- 
ments on his acts and character. 

Mr. Parton struggles against this feeling. He 
stoutly resists the temptation to praise his subject, 
to gloss over his sins, and polish the dark spots on 
his character. The result is sometimes such curi- 
ous contradictions as we find in passages like the 
following ; 








“ Asron Burr, then, was a man of gallantry. He was 
nol a debauchee; not a corrupter of virgin innocence ; 
not a despoiler of honest hou<eholds; not a betrayer of 
teuder confidences. He was a man of gallantry. It is 
beyond question that, in the course of his long life, he 
had many intrigues with women, soms of which (not 
many, there is good reason to believe) were carried to the 
point of criminality. The grosser forms of licentiousness 
he utterly abhorred ; such as the seduction of innocence, 
the keeping of mistresses, the wallowing in the worse than 
beastliness of prostitution. Not every woman could at- 
tract him. He was the most delicate and fastidious of 
men."’ 


Probably no one will fail to get from this pas- 
sage a very correct idea of Mr. Burr’s moral char- 
acter, though Mr. Parton stoutly defends him from 
the crime of ‘‘ the seduction of innocence” —a de- 
fense that might avail a hundred years hence, but 
can not in this day, when there are so many who 
can relate instances within the memory of their 
parents in which Mr. Burr brought desolation inte 
‘* honest households.”’ 

Perhaps no man ever lived who lived for self as 
completely and wholly as did Aaron Burr. Per- 
sonal success, in whatever he undertook, at what- 
ever cost to himself or others, was the impulse of 
his existence. Whether it was in the achievement 
of a political plan, the winning of a cause in which 
he was a counsel, the seduction of a woman, or the 
gratification of a whim, he asked no question be- 
yond that one, ‘* How shall I best succeed ?” 

This is the key to his whole life, to his melan- 
choly old age, and his miserable death. All his 
life long he was a grand ruin. No more so when 
he lay, at fourscore, on his bed, and groaned out 
his last breath, than when he deserted the army 
in Canada, or abandoned his country in his great 
filibustering expedition. His mind was dilapidated 
always, from the mere fact that he had no steadfast 
purpose, no arrangement, no principle, no standard 
except the desire for immediate success in the mat- 
ter in hand, 

We have not space for longer notice of Mr. Par- 
ton’s book. It abounds in personal anecdote. It 
might have contained much more, but we presume 
he was limited by the size of his book. ‘There is 
abundant material, in the personal recollections of 
many of our citizens, for another volume of the 
same size, but this is enough for the present. The 
author differs from the late Matthew L. Davis in 
many respects, and we recommend readers who 
wish to examine Mr, Burr's character thoroughly 
to take the two biographies, Davis’s and Parton’s, 
and read them together, as we have done. The 
result will be, to give a fair and full idga of the life 
and character of one of the most reyhrtabl men 
of the century, who might have bee#‘a man of hon- 
or and fame in both hemispheres, but who became 
a miserable old man, friendless and despised, and 
found at last a dishonored grave at the feet of his 
illustrious ancestors. 

Lord Palmerston has granted a pension of £50 
a year to Mrs. Dick, widow of Dr. Dick, author of 
‘*Christian Philosophy,” and other works of wide 
popularity. 

Sir Henry Havelock, whose loss the world now 
deplores, knew how to wield the pen as well as the 
sword. In 1827 he published a ‘‘ History of the 
Ava Campaigns.” In a “ Memoir of the Afghan 
Campaign” he has given an animated narrative of 
the war, in which the storming of Ghuznee and the 
occupation of Rabool formed memorable events. 

Mrs. Clive, aythor of “‘ Paul Ferrol,” is engaged 
on another novel. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


POLITICAL. 
CONGRESS, 

On Monday, January 25, in the Senate, Senator Ma- 
son fresented the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on the arrest of Walker. The report is lengthy ; 
the gist of it is given in the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That no further provisions of law are neces- 
sary to confer authority on the President to cause arrests 
and seizures to be made on the high seas for offenses 
committed against the Neutrality law of 1818. The Com- 
mittee find that such power is necessarily implied by the 
terms of the eighth section of that act. 

Resolved, That the place where William Walker and 
his followers were arrested, being without the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, their arrest was without war- 
rant of law; but in view of the circumstances attending 
it, and its result in taking away from a Territory and 
State in amity with the United States American citizens 
who were there in hostile inteat, it may not call for fur- 
ther censure than as it might hereafter be drawn into 
precedent if suffered to pass without remark. 

Senators Douglas and Foot dissented from the report 
of the Committee. The Bill for the Increase of the Army 
was called up by Senator Davis, but, after some remarks 
from Senator Fessenden, further consideration thereof 
was postponed. The remainder of the day was devoted 
to the cotisideration of Kansas affairs, Senators Harlan, 
Polk, Stdart, Wilson, Davis, and Brown being the speak- 
ers.——1In the House, a special Committee on the Pacific 
Railroad was appointed by the Speaker. On motion of 
Mr. Keitt, the consideration of Matteson's case was post- 

ned. The House having gone into Committee on the 

te of the Union, Mr. Gartrell made a speech in favor 
of slavery, Mr. Washburne on the banks and the cur- 
Mr. Granger on the increase of the army, and Mr. 

on Kansas. 

‘On Tuesday, Senator Douglas, from the Committee on 
Te reported to the Senate a Bill for the admis- 
sion Of Minnesota. The deaths of Messrs. Brenton and 
Lockhart, of Indiana, were reported to the Senate, and 
eulogies pronouneed. The Bill to increase the army was 
then taken up, and speeches in favor of it made by Sen- 
ators Davis and Hunter, and against it by Senators 
Toombs, Hale, Fessenden, Foster, and Seward.——The 
House, in Committee of the Whole on the Invalid Pen- 
sioners’ Bill, heard a speech from Mr. Anderson on Kan- 
sas, and passed the Bill. It then went into Committee 
on the Printing Deficiency Bill, and Mr. Phelps spoke on 
the printing question, Mr. Cochrane and Mr. Keitt on 
Kansas. The following luti were proposed, but 
were not permitted to be introduced: by Mr. Clingman, 
to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; by Mr. Morris, 
to negotiate for the purchase of Utah; by Mr. Florence, 
to fix the Tth June for adjournment. 

On Wednesday, Senator Wilson presented to the Senate 
a resolution for a commission to inquire into the Utah 
question before resorting toforce. Resolutions from Ohio 
iadorsing the President but censuring the Lecompton 
Constitution were presented by Senator Pugh, severely 
handled by Senator Wade, and ordered to be printed. 
Bills were introduced by Senator Davis, from the minor- 
ity of the select committee on the Pacific Railroad Bill, 
and by Senator Broderick respecting customs duties in 
California. The question of the increase of the army 
was then taken up, and speeches made by Senators Gwin, 
Bell, Iverson, Simmons, Vhandler, and Davis, ——In the 








House, on motion of Mr. Zollicoffer, a resolution was 
adopted for information on the Utah question. The 
House went into committee on the Printing Deficiency 
Lill, and speeches on slavery, Kansas, Mormonism, and 


* filibusterism were made by Messrs. Davis, Leach, Avery, 


Thompson, and Gid lings. 

Oa Thursday, in the Senate, Senator Foot introduced 
an amendment to Senator Davis’s Pacific Railroad Bill. 
Senator Slidell reported a bill prohibiting the issue of 
bank-notes by corporations or individuals within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the issue in the District of bank- 
notes under $50 by corporations or individuals without 
the District. A resolution was adopted, on motion of 
Senator Hamlin, directing the Committee on Commerce 
to inquire into the propriety of repealing the Lighthouse 
Board Act. The Army Increase Bill being taken up, 
speeches were made by Senators Hale, Davis, Toombs, 
Stuart, Fessenden, and Greene. Senators Slidell and 
Pearce spoke on the question of presenting a medal to 
Commodore Paulding.——The House, in Committee on 
the Printing Deficiency Bill, heard speeches, chiefly on 
Kansas, from Messrs. Shaw, Burnett, Harris, Smith, 
Cousins, Hickman, and Sherman. 

On Friday, the Senate not being in session, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole on the Printing Defi- 
ciency Bill, and speeches, chiefly on the question of the 
printing, were made by Messrs. Burnett, Letcher, Phelps, 
Crawford, and Nichols. The House then adjourned. 


KANSAS AFFAIRS. 

There is but little to add to the items of news given 
last week respecting the Kansas imbroglio. Mr, Clark- 
son, the bearer of the Lecompton Constitution, has ar- 
rived at Washington. There was a rumor early in the 
week that Mr. Calhoun had thrown out certain votes, cast 
at the recent election, which had been returned to Gov- 
ernor Denver instead of himself, and that thereby the 
Pro-Slavery party had secured control of the Kansas Leg- 
islature; but the story lacks confirmation, and is gener- 
ally discredited. It is generally supposed that the Ad- 
ministration adheres to its purpose of making the ad- 
mission of Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution a 
party measure. Several caucuses have been beld to as- 
certain the relative strength of the two parties in the 
Senate and in the House; various conflicting resulta are 

iven in the daily papers. It seems likely that the Pres- 
Faent could command a majority in both Houses. 

THE UTAH EXPEDITION, 

The Administration has received advices from the 
Utah Expedition which it has been thought advisable 
not to publish. Colonel Cooke's report of his march 
across the plains has been published; it describes the 
sufferings of the troops and cattle as fearful and heart- 
rending. Some additional items have been brought by 
a late bearer of dispatches. Captain Marcy was expect- 
ed back about the middle of April, and soon thereafter 
transportation would be effected, and Colonel Johnston 
would make an effort to enter Salt Lake Uity. Colonel 
Johnston's impression, from the d rations made in 
the valley, is that the troops will have to fight. At Judge 
Eckel's Court of Session a great many presentments were 
made to the Grand Jury, involving business enough for 
two or three weeks. The Committee of Congress on Mr. 
Bernhisel's case are expected to report that there is no 
ground for expelling him. 

THE ADMISSION OF MINNESOTA. 

The bill reported by Mr. Douglas, from the Senate 
Committee on Territories, declares that Minnesota shall 
be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States in all respects whatever. It provides that 
the State shall be entitled to one Representative in Con- 
gress, and such additional representatives as the popula- 
tion may show they are entitled to according to the pres- 
ent ratio of representation, leaving the House to a-certain 
the number when the full returns of the census shall be 
received, presuming that the residue of the returns will 
be received by the time the bill shall become a law. So 
far the ascertained population is 136,461, with seven coun- 
ties and part of another to hear from. 


STATE LEGISLATURES. 

The New York Legislature has organized at last, by 
the election of Alvord (Democrat) as Speaker, and Wil- 
son (Know Nothing), Clerk. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania has authorized the 
Governor to open a correspondence with the Governors 
of other States for the purpose of calling a convention 
for the adoption of measures to prohibit notes of a less 
denomination than five, ten, or twenty dollars, 


PERSONAL. 

The following description of Lord Napier's ball in hon- 
or of the Princess Royal's marriage is from the Jimee: 

‘The cards were issued for ¥¢ o'clock. ‘Within an 
hour after between four and five hundred guests had as- 
sembled, presenting an array of intellect, station, beauty, 
wealth, and distinction in the various departments of life 
such as was never —— before under one roof iu 
Washingt + alee Pesan 








during the winter, was present, to testify the respect of 
the President's household. The Cabinet attended either 
in person or through their families. The whole diplomat- 
ic corps, in full court costume, resplendent with orders 


a member of the New York East Conference, has been 


sdncert Professionals’ and the President. During their 
R h 


call they proposed to sing, and req d Mr. 
to name the 





. He named ‘ Sweet Home,’ which they 


sung with e: makin the Presidential mansion echo 
with their v ‘ 

Peter © left Albany for Washington, says the 
Knickerbocker, to hunt up a foreign mission for John V. 
L. Pruyn, hea} be him much legislative patron- 


age The following is given as the list of 
—— who called at his office during the afternoon 
° - 


g: 

** Ei -seven married men, one hundred and twenty- 
three single men, four hundred and sixty-one women, 
three hundred and ninety-two boys, and ninety-three fat 
wood-yenders. Owing to the rush, Hill and Porter had 
to vacate the premises and leave for home.” 

The Detroit Free Press notices the passage through 
that city of a man having in charge a raving maniac, 
who was secured in a box for safety, on his way from 
Minnesota to Maine. The box was just sufficient to allow 
of his turning round in it, but not large enough to allow 
of his harming himself. When it was taken out of the 
cars it was set up on end, and the raving, gibbering ma- 
niac looked through the bars at the crowd who gathered 
around curiously, and beckoned to them to come and re- 
lease him. He was taken out of his cage at Marshall 
and fed. 

When Mrs. B., the actress, was making a summer ex- 
cursion in the country, she was accompanied by her hus- 
band, and a party of his and her friends. One of these 
was Mr. ——, formerly a pilot on the Boston station, who 
had laughed and grown 60 long that he had become, 
like Woolsey, a “man of unbounded stomach."’ Some 
one asked, “ Who is this large man in Mrs. B.’s suite?" 
** That," said his informant, “is Mr. ——; he is a pilot.” 
‘** Exactly,” was the response, ‘‘I should think he was— 
pauncheous Pilate!" 

Judge Bosworth, of the Superior Court of this city, is 
confined to his bed with a severe attack of the pleurisy. 

J Duer, of the same Court, who fell and broke his 

a few weeks ago, is improving rapidly. 
’. Carey Jones and secretary have taken formal leave 
of the Government of Nicaragua, 

Ex-President Tyler is lying very ill at his residence, 
** Sherwood Forest," Charles City County, Virginia. He 
has been suffering for several wecks past with a severe 
chronic attack. 

Mademoieelle Rachel had a narrow escape of being buried 
alive. Eleven hours after the telegram reached Paris of 
her death, she was still breathing. The operator who came 
to embalm first felt the carotid artery, and was startled 
to find pulsation. The truth was known at once, and she 
only died in the evening. 

It is rere in Washington that General Persifer F. 
Smith will have command of the eastern division of the 
J the next campaign, if Scott goes to 
Cali ia. 

Mr. Jobn J. Palmer, President of the Merchants’ Bank, 
is, we learn, ill With paralysis. He was struck with the 
disease 8 few days gince, but yesterday his symptoms 
were profiouriced favorable, and it is likely that he will 
soon recover. 

Mr. John J. Eckel, held on his own recognizances as a 
participator in the Burdell murder, has been set com- 
pletely at liberty, a nolle prosequi having been entered. 

Mr. George Taylor having married clandestinely a 

oung lady nemed Emma Hawley, has found out that 

¢ is wrotig in his speculations and has no right to her. 
The maiden wife having testified in propria persona that 
she wotlld not go to George—she would not live with 
him, speak to him, write to him, or look at him, the 
Judge decided that she might go where she chose, and 
she thereupon walked off with her mother, brother, and 
friends, leaving the hapless husband to mourn over the 
hopes that left him. 

There are four ladies in the Utah military expedition 
against the Mormons, Théy are Mrs. Governor Cum- 
mings, Mrs. Colonel Canby, Mrs, Tyler, and Mrs. Burns. 
Mrs. Cummings froze one of her feet while crossing the 
mountains. 

Senator Sumner writes, from Boston, that his health 
has so much improved that he will go to Washington in 
time to vote upon the Army Bill. 

Ex-Governor Grimes was elected United States Sen- 
ped from Iowa, on the 25th January, by twenty-one ma- 

jority. 

George Vail, of New Jersey, has been appeinted Con- 
sul to Glasgow. 

The famous Chippewa Chief, ‘‘ Hole-in-the-Day,” best 
known for his efforts in arresting the Spirit Lake mur- 
derers, killed in a due) at Crow Wing, Minnesota, 
on thé 12th inst. Hig adversary was a Mr. Giggy, a citi- 
zep Of Crow Wing. cause of the duel was an insult 

ven to ‘Mr. Giggy, by the Chief, while drunk. Three 
shots were fired by each party, Mr. Giggy receiving a ball 
in the right side. At the second fire, Giggy was wounded 
in the left side. It was with difficulty that he could stand 
up for the third fire; but the Indian Chief would not 
agree to settle the difficulty, and the third fire was ex- 
et d, and poor Hole-in-the-Day was shot through the 





and insignia, united in doing honor to the celebration. 
All the prominent officers of the army and navy, in uni- 
form, with the grand person of General Scott towering, in 
its fine proportions, above them, rendered more notice- 
able by the a trappings of a Lieut *-General, 
mingled with the throng. The leading members of both 
branches of Congress, of all parties and sections, were 
also present. British and other foreign Consuls from the 
principal ports, in their official dress, added to the gen- 
eral interest. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and other cities, contributed their quota of repre- 
sentation through citizens eminent in the learned pro- 
fessions.” 

The States, in describing the costumes at the last Pres- 
ident's reception, says: ‘Several of the belles wore their 
hair dressed with flowers @ [ Ophelia, the drooping fiow- 
ers and tendrils giving a becoming effect to their pro- 

es.” 


The Southern Chronicle, published at Orange Court- 
house, Virginia, says: ** We learn that the remains of 
Mrs, Madison were brought from Washington by her 
nephew, Mr. Cutts, on Wednesday, the loth ult., and 
deposited in the tery at Montpelier, near the monu- 
ment recently piaced by the citizens of this county over 
the grave of her husband. This, we understand, was in 
compliance with a wish expressed by Mrs. Madison her- 
self. Circumstances unavoidable have heretofore de- 
layed it. It would, however, have been consummated 
when the Madison monument was erected, in September 
last, if her relatives in Washington had known at the 
time that this was about being done.” 

Miss Petit, the Virginia authoress, is, we understand, 
to give a series of Shakspearian readings through the 
Southern cities. Shecan not fail to make a sensation, for 
in addition to genius of a high order, her personal attrac- 
tions are remarkable. Her face and head are in them- 
selves a study-of classic beauty, while her voice has all 
the soft rich music which belongs to the accents of her 
clime. Those who are familiar with that exquisite pro- 
duction of poetry and passion, ** Light and Darkness," 
will need no other inducement to attend these readings 
than the natural desire to behold the fair and brilliant 
authoress. 

A letter from an officer on board the United States 
steamer Powhatan states that ex-President Pierce and 
Mrs. Pierce had both improved in health, though the lat- 
ter had suffered considerably from sea-sickness. The of- 
ficers and crew were all well, and the ship in fine order. 
She reached Madeira on the 27th of December, in sixteen 
days from Norfolk, after a rough passage, and was to have 
sailed for St. Helena on the Sth of January. 

A young lady in one of the ieading circles at Washing- 
ton was complimented by a gentleman on the simplicity 
and good taste of her dress at an evening party. She 
replied, ** I am glad you like my dress, it cost just seven 
dollars, and I made every stitch of it myself." When 
young ladies pride themselves upon the cheapness of their 
attire, instead of its expensiveness, we shall have fewer 
**broken” fathers and husbands, 


Rev, John M, Reid, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 











heart. 

There are grave doubts as to the death of Dr. Vogel, 
the celebrated African traveler. Several Mecca pilgrims 
from the interior coincide in the assertion that Abdul 
Wahed (Dr. Vogel) has not been killed, but is kept pris- 
oner by the Sultan of Waday, who, according to their de- 
scription, is not only a very severe, but also a very covet- 
ous and astute man. Baron Neimans has gone iu search 
of oe wee Wise, and 

A. Jennings ) rw and Robert 
Ridgway, editor of thre Gory Wiis, have a quarrel 
and personal confitet, and haye been arraigned before the 
Mayor, to prevent t from fighting a duel, and each 
held to bail in the supg of $3000. 

Mr. Parton, the biographer of Aaron Burr, is under- 
stood to be engaged in preparing a Life of General An- 
drew Jackson, for which he obtained much new material 
while writing the life of the great ‘‘ conspirator." 

The Fredericksburg (Virginia) Herald states that Colo- 
nel Daniel Ruggles, United States Army, who has been 
on a visit to his friends in that section of Virginia, left on 
Friday morning for Jefferson barracks, where he will be 
engaged in receiving recruits and preparing for the spring 
campaign, which the army has before it in Utah Terri- 
tory. Colonel Ruggles's regiment (the Sth infantry) is 
now west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Theodore Parker delivered a lecture at New Bed- 
ford on Tuesday night, and among other things wise and 
witty he said: ‘The 0 “families of Boston be- 
gan from some bare-le; and bare-footed ancestors, and 
by-and-by will become Bere-legged and bare-footed again." 
Mr. Parker himselfeame inte the world without a shirt 
to nis back, ora et to put a penny in; and in view 
of this historical we do not sce the utility of railing 
at others whose wag no worse than his own. 







A public meeting was beld on the 13th ultimo in Sceot- 
ville, Aibesmecalie nity, Va., at which resolutions were 
adopted denouncing est of Walker, and demand- 


ing the dism ‘ Paulding from the serv- 
ice. A co of the Charlottesville Advocate 
says: ‘After adoption of the resolutions the meet- 
ing adjourned, and repaired to Jefferson's Mount, a very 





commandin; rears its lofty summit far 
above the puse which adorns the village, and 
after lis from the large and excited crowd 
which had re to see and hear, the image was 
set on fire amidst the loud and enthusias- 
tic shouts of an int apt population.” 

At the am, in Leicester Square, London, there is 
now on ¢ nthe veritable ceremonial robe of that 
“ Hindoo mn. ofa Nena Sahib," as the Bombay let- 
ters d him, which is daily inspected by immense 
cro sha alone is said to be worth a thousand 
yee ng, and is a most perfect specimen of India 

Mz, John t, who for nearly thirty years past has 


been well know? to our citizens as the dent of the 
Bank of New York, died last week, at his residence, No, 
88 Waverley Place, after a long jllness, Mr. Oothout's 
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in Wall Street for many years past, 
and his death will be widely re He was a man 


, and his loss will 
of ence in monetary affuirs, and 
of rent res — the institution over which he presided 


so ably for many years. in Washington, says the 


benaely oro) in dimensions, and is furnished 


ee ee The largest parlor (of which there are 
three) is nearly as large as the east room in the White 
ed by a large and fine collection of 


se, and is adorn 
mrwrmndy many of them purchased by Mr. Douglas while 


was a familiar face 











in Europe. 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 
THE APPROACHING MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS 
ROYAL. 


Every thing connetted with this now rapidly-approach- 
ing event is proceeding as speedily as possible. In the 
works at St. James's Palace such great progress has been 
made that some days before the time appointe the whole 
will be completed. Every thing will be as perfect as pos- 
sible; and when the state apartments and Chapel Royal 
are thrown open to ¢, there will be but one opin- 
ion as to the great taste that has been displayed in these 
decorations and impro ts. The of work- 
men of all classes has been , and the works go 
on continuously from #2 in the morning until 11 o'clock 
at night—in some departments even later—in order that 
as much may be done'as pos:ible before the Court comes 
to town, which is qapected bo be either on the 14th or 15th 
January at latest, At the wedding some of the highest 
families in the empire will be represented in rae 
of the young ladies who will have the honor of o ting 
as bridesmaids. Among the families thus h d will 
be those of the Dakes of Richmond, Newcastle, Hamil- 
ton, Sutherland, and Athol; and those of the Earls of 
Derby and Clarendon: The names of these fair repre- 
sentatives of the high aristocracy are ssid to be Lady Ce- 
cilia Lennox, Lady Snsan Pelham Clinton, Lady Susan 
Murray, Lady Cathérine Hamilton, Lady Emma Stanley, 
Lady Constance Villiers, and Lady Cecilia Molyneux, 
sister of the young Eart of Sefton. 

COSTUME OF THE BRIDAL PARTY. 

A London journal says: “ The costume which her Ma- 
jesty will wear at the marriage of the Princess Royal and 
Prince Frederitk William will be of peach-color moiré 
antique, with Honiton lace flounces, being the same which 
the Queen wore at her own wedding. The bridal costume 
of the Princéss Royal will, we understand, be of rich white 
moiré oan the lace by oe of exquisite Honiton grei- 
pure, consisting of th ances, the body being trim- 
med to match, The vail will be of Honiton gutpure lace, 
which will be Worn in a style completely novel in this 
country for bridal costume, and will be attached to the 
head with magnificent Moorish or Spanish pins The 
dress and vail are splendidly worked, the emblem being 
the rose, shamrock, and thistle. The latter has employ- 
ed fifty girls for the last twelve months. This new style 
of vail was entirely her Majesty's suggestion, and the 
carrying out of the idea has met the approbation of the 
Queen. The cost of this production will be about £600." 

AN ANECDOTE OF THE PRINCESS, 

An Edinburgh paper contains the following aneedote 
of the Princess Royal: *“ Several years ago, when quite a 
young girl, a matron, for whom her Royal Highness had 
a special liking, had added one more to her husband's 
family. The baby, of course, was an object of superla- 
tive interest ; and, when the christenizg was about to take 
place, the Princess asked to be permitted to attend and 
act as godmother. This was freely agreedto. The day 
came, and so did his Pressyterian reverence, but the ex- 
pected godmother, from some cause, did not make her 
appearance, and after a little the eee” went on in 
her absence. It was barely concluded w the Princess 
came, breathless with haste and exciféiment. On being 
told how matters stood, her undisguised feelings foun 
vent in a sorrowful ‘Ob! but couldn’t you do it over 
again” When the court left Balmoral last summer, the 
dependents were invited up to the lawn to bid farewell to 
her Royal Highness. The feelings of the Princess so 
overcame her, however, that she was unable to make her 
appearance before them, and the Prince Consort bade 
adieu on her behalf. It is a cherished hope that they 
will yet see her at Balmoral, though her home must now 
be ata foreign court. Invitations to be in London at the 
Princess's marriage havé been sent, by her own special 
request, to Dr. Robértson, the Prince Consort's commis- 
sioner, and to Mr. Grant, the heat game-keeper at Bal- 
nioral. 

THE LEVIATHAN TO BE LAUNCHED AT LAST. 

The Léviathan has been pushed to withta half a dozen 
feet of the of the launching ways. She was to 
remain in that nh until the preveiling spring tides 
were over, when she would be pushed off the ways, and 
so await the high tides of January to float her. 

PRINCE ALBERT TO BE KING. 

The Court Cirewlar thinks the time is ¢gme when the 
Prince Consort's position should be * and that 
he should receive the style of King. Itinformmites read- 
ers that “his right te that h style does not rest 
with the volition of Ministers or with the pleasure of the 
people. It is the law of England sinte the days of He 
VILL. that the b ofa in her own right sha’ 
if he has issue by her, be tenant, by courtesy, of her bar- 
ony, earldom, etc. This rule, it is said, applies, not by 
right but * by grace, to the spouse of the reigning sover- 
eign; but the law of grace is just as potentin a question 
of this nature as is the law of right, It is clearly within 
the personal prerogative of the Sovereign to order and 
command that the Consort of the Crown Sankekes ne 
things as title, place, and preeédency, have y the 
attributes of royalty.” 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

An Antwerp paper mentions that Queen Victoria, who 
has of late devoted much time and displayed t talent 
in the art of photography, has lately sent the Empress 
Eugénie, as a New Year's present, a charming album 
fuil of photographs taken by hersélf. On the leaves of 
this very unique work are to be found portraits of the 
royal children in the costumes of various Shakspearian 
characters, the portrait of Prince Al together with 
views of Windsor Castle, Balmoral, and rne House. 

CHEAPNESS OF MONEY IN LONDON, 

On the 14th ult. the Bank of England reduced its rate 
of discount to 5 per cent, being the lowest point touched 
for fifteen months. I was anticipated that a further re- 
duction would take place in a week or two. The dis- 
count houses have reduced the rates of allowance at call 
from 4} to 3¢ per cent. The Joint Stock Bank has re- 
duced the rate for deposit to 3 per cent, This action of 
the Bank imparted firmness to the Stock Market. Choice 
paper was negotiated in the di t market at 3} to 4 
per cent. 











IS HAVELOCK A BARONET? 


We hear it questioned in some quarters whether the 
baronetcy intended for General Havelock does not for-. 
mally fall to the ground, from the fact of the death of 
the lamented General preceding the date of the patent. 
He died on the 25th of ber, and the ba tey was 
conferred on the 26th. It may therefore be an error to 
describe Captain Havelock as “Sir Henry Marsham 
Havelock, Second Baronet,"" Lady Havelock is Lady 
Havelock by reason of Sir Henry ha been previously 
created a K.C.B. The grant voted by liament is also 
not yet pleted, the bill authorizing it having been 
postponed till after the recess. Some entirely new ar- 
rang t must therefore be come to. It is understood 
that the Queen will date his patent as a Baronet on the 
day he entered Lucknow 


FRANCE. 


ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE EMPEROR. 
The Moniteur of 15th January gives the following ac- 
count of the attempt to assassinate the Emperor : 
“Last night, at half past eight o'clock, at the moment 
of their Majesties’ arrival at the ons 
of shells were heard, A number of the crowd who were 














standing by the door-way, several of the soldiers of the 
escort, and of the Garde de Paris, were wounded, two of 
them mortally. Neither the Emperor nor the Empress 
was touched. A piece of shell, however, pierced his 
Majesty's hat; and General Roguet, Aid-de-camp in 
waitingy who was sitting in the carriage, was slightly 
wounded on the back of the head. The carriage itself 
was much shattered. The Emperor and Empress, on en- 
tering the Opera, were reeeiyed with the warmest enthu- 
siasm. The bee 23 of the performance went on as usual. 
On hearing of event which had taken place, their 
Imperial Highnesses Jerome Napoleon and the Prince 
Napoleon, the Princess Mathilde, as well as Prince Murat, 
the Ministers, several Marshals and great functionaries, 
the members of the diplomatic body, and the Prefects 
of the Seine and of Police, the Procureur-General of the 
Court of Paris; and the Procureur-Imperial, attended 
their Majesties. The ‘instruction’ was at once com- 
ménced, and several arrests were effected. Their Majes- 
ties left the Opera at midnight. The Boulevards were 
spontaneously illuminated, and a vast concourse of peo- 
ple cheered the Emperor and the Empress most enthusi- 
astically and touchingly as they passed on their way to 
the Tuileries. On arriving there their Majesties found a 
great number of persons, among them the Embassador 
of England, the President of the Senate, members of the 
diplomatic body, and several Senators, waiting io offer 
their congratulations." 
Another account says: “ The Emperor's face is slightly 
tched by fragments of glass. The Emperor and Em- 
ress are perfectly well. At twelve o’clock the imperial 
‘amily attended a solemn mass, with the ministers of 
state. The conspirators are Italians. Four have been 
arrested. They came from England, and belong to the 
sect of assassins. Fifty-two persons were wounded, some 
dangerously, by the three shells thrown at the carriage." 


THE FUNERAL OF RACHEL. 

The correspondent of the London Times says: ‘“* The 
funeral of Mademoiselle Rachel took place this morning. 
At eleven o'clock a large crowd attended at the Place 
Royale, where the deceased resided. The remains ar- 
rived on Saturday night, and were, in conformity with 
the Hebrew ritual, watched by two women, who recited 

rayers by the side of the co At twelve o'clock the 

dy was deposited in a hearse drawn by six horses; the 
coffin was covered with a white pall, sprinkled with sil- 
ver stars, and on it a crown of immortelles. The Grand 
Rabbi of the Jewish Consistory of Paris, dressed in a 
black gown, or soutane, with a cincture of the same col- 
or, waiked immediately after the hearse. The chief 
mourners were the father, the brogher, and the two sons 
of Mademoiselle Rachel. The corners of the pall were 
held by Alexandre Dumas, pére; Baron Taylor; M. Ma- 
quet, President of the ae of Dramatic Authors; and 
M. Geoffray, of the Theatre Frangaise. The cortege, con- 
sisting of sixteen mourning and a considerable number 
of private carriages, moved on to the Jewish burial- 
ground, which is at the extreme end of Pére la Chaise, 
by the Place Royale, the Rue Bas du Mule, and the 
Chemin-Vert. An immense crowd, among whom were 
all who are most celebrated in art and letters, followed. 
All the theatres in Paris were represented by deputations 
compesed of the principal artistes. On arriving at the 
gate of the cemetery the coffin was laid on the ground, 
and the Rabbi recited, in Hebrew and in French, the 
Prayer of the Resurrection; after which it was borne to 
the grave, the Rabbi chanting the Yist Psalm. When 
the coffin was lowered into the earth, he repeated aloud, 
aud in Hebrew, the prayer called Haskabe, and then a 
prayer in French. Speeches were made by MM. Jules 
Janin, Bataille, and Maquet, That of M. Janin was par- 
ticularly effective when he alluded to the loss, within so 
short a time, of all that was celebrated, glorious, and 
free; and he expressed his regret that the deceased was 
not eulogized by a man who only was competent to do 
#0, but who was now in exile—namely, M. Victor Hugo. 
The family of the deceased then threw handfuls of earth 
on thé coffin, the grave was filled up, and all was over. 
The crowd was immense, and several detachments of 
cavalry were on the spot to keep order." 


RACHEL’S RELIGION. 

A Milan journal, the Bilancta, announces that Made- 
moiselle Rachel, having embraced the Roman Catholic 
faith, was baptized on the 18th ultimo; but the authen- 
ticity of this stat t, though rep d in other quar- 
ters, is doubtful. It is very positively stated that, on 
Saturday (the day before her death), she sent to Nice for 
a Jewish Rabbi, who performed, by her bedside, the serv- 
ice in extremis prescribed by the Jewish religion. 


AN AMERICAN CLIPPER’S ESCAPE FROM MAR- 
SEILLEs. 

A lettgr from Marreilles, dated January 10, gives the 
following story: ‘Since yesterday the whole town has 
been talking of a strange atfair, which it is thought may 
give rise to serious diplomatic complications. You re- 
member the fearful collision between the Lyonnais, a 
French steamer, belonging to the Messrs. Gauthier 
Brothers, and the Adriatic, an American ship, when the 
former vessel foundered. Upon that eccasion the Amer- 
ican captain left the scene of the disaster without troub- 
ling himself about the result, and on reaching his desti- 
nation omitted to make any mention in his report of the 
unfortunate oecurrence. Several months having els; fe 
the Messrs. Gauthier learned that the Adriatic was lying 
atanchor in the harbor of Ciotat. An order was instant- 
ly obtained to sequestrate her and bring her here, where 
a stricter surveillance is maintained in the port. Cap- 
tain Durham lost no time im protesting against this meas- 
ure, and appealed to our Tribunal of Commerce, in which 
the pleading of a young avocat, M. Aycard, himeelf an 
American by descent, the day for his client. From 
this judgment the French owners of the Lyonnais ap- 

aled to the Court of Appeal at Aix, and the cause was 

t before that tribunal, when the previous decision 
was quashed, and the American ship declared a lawful 
prize. During the proceedings in this latter court the 
Adriatic was unrigged. Captain Durham was not the 
man to submit quietly to an adverse sentence, and, ac- 
cordingly, in concert with one of his fellow-countrymen, 
he dev the following scheme: The ship Meaher, com- 
manded by Captain Smith, was also under sequestration 
on account of a heavy debt contracted by her, and which 
had not been paid. C in Smith, a daring and reso- 
lute fellow, contrived to bring her alongside of the Adri- 
atic. is mancuvre being effected, the Meaher's cargo 
was shifted in a very short time to the hold of the Adri- 
atic, on board of which st the same time the other's rig- 
g@ was transferred. The captain then followed, and at 
o'clock in the morning of Saturday last the Adriat- 
ic passed the Joliette port. At this point there is always 
on duty a boat of the Custom-hoyse, and the officer who 
was in her hailed the ship, when Captain Durham leaned 
over the side. ‘ a all right? asked the 
officer. ‘Oh yes,’ answ the captain. *What's the 
name of your ship?’ ‘The Moori,' replies he, and out to 
sea the Adriatic goes, though condemned to be sold for 
the benefit of Messrs. Gauthier, with her double cargo. 
Her departure was not perceived till broad daylight, and 
then a complaint was lod but a whole day had been 
lost. They say that the ordered out the Chacal, 
a war paddie-steamer stationed in the old port, and away 
she has gone to catch the Adriatic, if she can. She has 
not returned from her chase, and our seafaring men think 
the American has run into some creek along the Spanish 
coast. Captain Smith, just before his departure, bought 
three guns, other arms, and some powder, all of which 
were conveyed from the Afeaher to the Adriatic. This 
curious will, perhaps, not so easily be settled." 


THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA TO BE ROBBED OF 
ITS TREASURES. 

A member of the Académie des Sciences of Paris, who 
is also an eminent chemist, has an apparatus 
which he thinks will enable human beings to breathe as 
freely at the bottom of the sea as on the surface of the 
earth. He proposes to form an association for collecting 
all the treasures now lying at the bottom of the ocean, 
and estimates at about £800,000,000 sterling the harvest 
of treasure to be gleaned on the route between England 
and India only. 

A NEW IMPERIAL ORGAN. 
The Paris correspondent of the Herald says: ‘A new 
journal has made its appearance, under the auspices of 
G, de Cassagnae, deputy of the Corps Legislatiy, and 











one of the principal writers of she Constilutionnel. Its 
first article is from Cassagnac himself. Under the title 
of ‘ Silence de [ ie’ he sets forth his views on journal- 
ism, literature, and the new drama, and his object in pub- 
lishing a new journal. His words are worthy of remark: 
*It must be evident to all men that at the present day 
political journals, without having lost their utility, have 
lost a little of their importance. Generally speaking, 
when the political press is strong it is because the ruling 
power is weak. For writers to take up questions it is 
n that ministers should have let them slip from 
their hands; and as power must necessarily exist some- 
where, it falls isto the hands of journalism as soon as the 
government can not hold it. But as soon as a beloved 
and energetic power is established in a country which 
shows itself jealous of its work, and accomplishes it man- 
fully, questions and affairs remain within the circle of 
government; or when they leave it, they leave it sifted 
and settled. This is precisely the position in which 
France now is, after many years of confusion and strug- 
gles. The government governa The executive power 
is at the Tuileries and in great bodies of State, and not 
in half a dozen ink-stands. Public opinion and public 
interests follow their natural guides, instead of losing 
themselves in a thousand labyrinths, the tracks of jour- 
nalists, tribunes, etc. The press envenomed questions 
without solving them; the government solves them with- 
out envenoming them. Let us praise God for it.'"’ 


INDIA, 


THE LATEST NEWS. 

The weekly mail from Bombay, with dates of the 24th 
December, had reached Alexandria when the last Eure- 
pean steamer left. It contained nothing from Oude or 
Cawnpore, owing, it is presumed, to the continued inter- 
ruption of the mail between Calcutta and Bombay. The 
garrison at Futtepore was pressed by the insurgents, and 
they had abandoned part of their intrenchments, and 
taken up another and more secure positién. A column 
from Delhi, under Colonel Seaton, attacked a body of in- 
surgents at Genowree, and defeated them, killing 150, 
and taking three of their four guns. Three British offi- 
cers were killed and one wounded. The insurgents in 
the neighborhood of Jubbelpore were attacked on the 
29th of November, without decisive results. Reinforce- 
ments were advancing to Jubbelpore. The Rajah of 
Aamjheer and his Minister had been tried and sentenced 
to death. The Minister was hanged, but the sentence 
against the Rajah awaited the contirmation of the Gov- 
ernor-General. Other executions had also taken place. 
The Punjab, Scinde, and Bombay were all quiet. No 
further rebel depredations were reported, and quiet gen- 
erally prevailed. 

THB DEFENSE OF LUCKNOW. 

The official report of Colonel Inglis, recounting the 
wonderful defense of Lucknow, has just been published, 
It is full of interest, and we make a few extracts: 


THE DEATH OF LAWRENCE. 

“It is my very painful duty to relate the calamity 
which befell us at the commencement of the siege. On 
the 1st July an eight-inch shell burst in the room iu the 
Residency in which Sir H. Lawrence was sitting. The 
missile burst between him and Mr, Couper, close to both, 
but without injury to either. The whole of his staffim- 
plored Sir Henry to take up other quarters, as the Resi- 
dency had then become the special target for the round- 
shot and shell of theenemy. This, however, he jesting- 
ly declined to do, observing that another shell would cer- 
tainly never.be pitched into that small room. But Prov- 
idence had ordained otherwise, for, on the very next day, 
he was mortally wounded by the fragment of another 
shell, which burst in the same room, exactly at the same 
spot. Captain Wilson, Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, received a contusion at the same time. The late 
ne - H. Lawrence, knowing that his last hour 
was ra y approaching, me to assume com- 
mand of the troops, and appointed Major Banks to suc- 
ceed him in the of Chief Commissioner. He lin- 
gered in great agony till the morning of the 4th July, 
when he expired ; and the Government was thereby de- 
prived, if I may venture to say so, of the services of a 
distinguished statesman and a most gallant soldier. 


THE LAST ASSAULT OF THE ENEMY. 

*“*On the Sth September, the enemy made their last 
serious assault. Having exploded a large mine, a few 
feet short of the bastion of the 18-pounder gun, in Major 
Apthorp's post, they advanced with large heavy scaling 
ladders, which they planted against the wall, and mount- 
ed, thereby as for an instant the embrasure of a 
gun. They were, however, speedily driven back with 
loss, by hand grenades and musketry. A few minutes 
subsequently they eprung another mine close to the 
brigade mess, and advanced boldly ; but soon the corpses 
strewed in the garden in front of the post bore testimony 
to the fatal accuracy of the rifle and musketry fire of the 
gallant members of that garrison, and the enemy fied 
ignominiously, leaving their leader—a fine-looking old 
native officer—among the slain. At other posts they 
made their similar attacks, but with less resolution, and 
every where with the same want of success, Their loss 
upon this day must have been very heavy, as they eame 
on with much determination, and at night they were 
seen bearing large numbers of their killed and wounded 
over the bridges in the direction of cantonments. 

THE NATIVE SHARPSHOOTERS, 

* Our heaviest losses have been caused by the fire from 
the enemy's sharpshooters stationed in the adjoining 
mosques and houses of the native nobility, the necessity 
of destroying which had been repeatedly drawn to the 
attention of Sir Henry by the staff of engineers; but his 
invariable reply was, ‘Spare the holy places, and private 
property too, as far as possible ;' and we have consequent- 
ly suffered severely from our very tenderness to the re- 
ligious prejudices and respect to the rights of our rebel- 
lious citizens and soldiery. As soon as the enemy had 
thoroughly completed the investment of the Residency, 
they occupied these houses, some of which were within 
easy pistol-shot of our barricades, in immense force, and 
rapidly made loopholes on those sides which bore on our 
post, from which they kept up a terrific and incessant fire 
day and night, which caused many daily casualties, as 
there could not have been less than 80.0 men firing at 
one time into our position. Moreover, there was no 
place in the whole of our works that could be considered 
safe, for several of the sick and wounded who were lying 
in the banqueting-hall, which had been turned into a 
hospital, were killed in the very centre of the building, 
and the widow of Lieutenant Dorin and other women 
and children were shot dead in a room into which it had 
not been previously deemed possible that a bullet could 
penetrate. Neither were the enemy idle in erecting bat- 
teries, They soon had from twenty to twenty-five guns in 
position, some of them of very large calibre. These were 
pidnted all round our post at small distances, some being 
actually within fifty yards of our defenses, but in places 
where our own heavy guns could not reply to them, while 
the perseverance and ingenuity of the enemy, in erecting 
barricades in front of and around their guns in a very 
short time, dered all pts to silence them by 
mausketry entirely unavailing. Neither could they be 
effectually silenced by shells by reason of their extreme 
proximity to our position, and b moreover, the 
enemy had recourse to digging very narrow trenches, 
about eight feet in depth, in rear of each gun, in which 
the men lay while our shells were flying, and which so 
effectually concealed them, even while working the gun, 
that our ed sharpsheoters could only see their hands 
while in the act of loading. 

THE SUFFERINGS OF THE TROOPS. 

“T can conscientiously declare my conviction that few 
troops have ever undergone greater hardships, exposed as 
they have been to a never-ceasing musketry fire and can- 
nonade. They have also experienced the alternate vicis- 
situdes of extreme wet and of intense heat, and that, too, 
with very insufficient shelter from either, and in many 

laces without any shelter at all. In addition to having 

ad to repel real attacks, they have been exposed night 
and day to the hardly less harassing false alarms which 
the enemy have been constantly raising. The insurgents 
have frequently fired very heavily, sounded the advance, 
and shouted for several hours together, though not a man 
could be seen, with the view of hapasting our small and 
exhausted force, in which object they succeeded, for no 











part has been strong enough to allow of a portion only 
of the garrison being prepared in the event of a false at- 
tack being turned into a real one. All, therefore, had to 
stand to their arms and remain at their posts until the 
demonstration had ceased ; and such attacks were of al- 
most nightly occurrence. The whole of the officers and 
men have been on duty night and day during the eighty. 
seven days which the siege had lasted, up to the arsival 
of Sir James Outram, G.C.B. In add ‘tion to this inces. 
sant military dyty, the force has been nightly employed 
in repairing defenses, in moving guns, in burying dead 
animals, in conveying tion and issariat 
stores from one place to another, and other fatigue dutics 
too numerous and too trivial to enumerate here. I feel, 
however, that any werd of mine will fail to convey any 
adequate idea of what our fatigue and labors have been, 
labors in which aM ranks and all classes, civilians, offi- 
cers, and soldiers, have all borne an equally noble part. 
All have together descended into the mine, all have to- 
= handied the shovel for the interment of the putrid 
ullock, all accoutred with musket and bayonet have re- 
lieved each other on sentry, without regard to the dis- 
tinctions ef rank, civil or military, Notwithstanding all 
these hardships, the garrison has made no less than five 
sorties, in which they spiked two of the enemy's heavicst 
guns and blew up several of the houses from which they 
had kept up their most harassing fire. Owing to the ex- 
treme paucity of our numbers, each man was tauglit to 
feel that on his own individual efforts alone depended in 
no small measure the safety of the entire position. 
DEFERRED HOPES. 

“We sent our messengers daily calling for aid and 
asking for information, none of whom ever returned un- 
til the twenty-sixth day of the siege, when a pensioner 
named Ungud came back with a letter from General 
Havelock's camp, informing us that they were advanc- 
ing with a force sufficient to bear down all opposition, 
and would be with us in five or six days. A messenger 
wasi diately dispatched, requesting that, on the even- 
ing of their arrival on the outskirts of the city, two rock- 
ets might be sent up, in order that we might take the 
necessary measures for assisting them while forcing their 
wayin. The sixth day, however, expired, and they came 
not; but for many evenings after officers and men watcli- 
ed for the ascension of the expected rockets, with hopes 
such as make the heart sick. We knew not then, nor did 
we learn until the 29th of August—or 35 days later—that 
the relieving force, after having fouglit most nobly to ef- 
fect our deliverance, had been obliged to fall back for r+- 
inforcements, and this was the last communication we 
received until two days before the arrival of Bir James 
Outram on the 25th of September. 

THE LADIES. 

“The mortality among the women and children, and 
especially among the latter, from these diseases, and from 
other causes, has been perhaps the most painful charac- 
teristic of the siege. The want of native servants has 
also been a source of much privation. Owing to the sud- 
denness with which we were besieged, many of these peo- 
ple who might perhaps have otherwise proved faithful to 
their employers, but who were outside the defenses at 
the time, were altogether excluded. Very many more 
deserted, and several families were a ly left 
without the services of a single domestic. Several indice 
have had to tend their children, and even to wash their 
own clothes, as well as to cook their scanty meals entirely 
unaided. Combined with the absence of servants, the 
want of proper accommodation has probably been the 
cause of much of the disease with which we have been 
afflicted. I can not refrain from bringing to the promi- 
nent notice of his lordship in council the patient endur- 
ance and the Christian resignation which has been evi 
by the women of this garrison, They have animated us 
by their example. Many,alas! have been made widows, 
and their children fatherless, in this cruel struggle. But 
all such seem resigned to the will of Providence, and 
many, among whom may be mentione? the honored 
names of Birch, of Polehampton, of Barbor, and of Gall, 
have, after the example of Miss Nightingale, constituted 
themselves the tenderand solicitous nurses of the wound- 
ed and dying soldiers in the hospital." 

GENERAL WYNDHAM'S DEFEAT. 

The Indian correspondent of the London Daily News 
thus describes Wyndham's defeat: “General Wyndham, 
marching at the head of more Europeans than the lament- 
ed Havelock had ever had under his command, went 
down, confident of success, to attack the rebela. Our 
troops, accustomed to be ied to victory, went on with their 
usual dash, the 64th, one of Haveleck's victorious re_i- 
ments, leading. ‘They charged a battery in ihe left cen- 
tre of the enemy's line, and gained it, the enemy yield- 
ing to them at every step. By advancing the other reg- 
iments to support the 64th, the victory would have been 
assured ; but they were left alone, and the enemy closing 
on them with their left wing they suffered severely; the 
were pelled to abandon the guns they had gained. 
The want of a general was every where eouspienous, con- 
fusion reigned on all sides; no net orders were issued, 
and our troops had to beat a hasty, it may be called a 
disgraceful retreat inte the intrenehments, leaving stan¢- 
ing eamp, stores, camp oguipage, and the eatire station 
of Cawnpore to the west of the Canal in the hands of the 
enemy. Our loss was proportionately heavy, and several 
of our men, and even some officers, fell alive into the 
hands of the enemy. It was stated in private letters that 
one of these was forthwith hanged, and a second beaten 
to death with shoes, and a third tied to a cart-wheel, which 
in a few successive revolutions crushed him todeath. Our 
camp and stores they burned, and that same evening ad- 
vancing close to our intrenchment, they took possession 
of and burned the whole of the cold-weather clothing for 
our men, which had been stored up at Cawnpore. On 
the following day the rebels attacked the intrenchment, 
commencing with a very heavy cannonade from the right 
and left of their live. Wyndham attempted a sortie, in 
which, after some hard fighting, the Rifles managed to 
capture two guns, but our right were driven back with 
much loss, It was the sound of the firing on this day 
which reached the ears of Sir Colin Campbell; a messen- 
ger at the same time arrived with accounts of the critic- 
al state of Wyndham's ty. Had the rebels at this 
time cut the bridge of ts, which affords the only 
meane of communication with Oude, Sir Colin Campbell 
would have found it a difficult matter to cross the Gan- 
ges; but the rebels, not expecting his return, and making 
sure of Wyndham's force, were probably anxious to avail 
themselves of the bridge of boats to crush Sir Colin Camp- 
bell. At all events they let it remain, and by so doing 
were lost." 

THE NAVY MEN IN ACTION, 

The following is from Sir Colin Campbell's account of 
the attack on Lucknow: * The Shah Nujjeef is a domed 
mosque with a garden, of which the most been made 
by the enemy. The wall of the inclosure of the moeque 
was loopholed with great care. The entrance to it had 
been covered by « regular work in masonry, and the top 
was crowned with a parapet. From this, and from the 
defenses in the garden, an unceasing fire of musketry 
was kept up from the commencement of the attack. This 
position was defended with great resolution against a 
heavy cannonade of three hours. It was then stormed 
in the boldest jponner by the 93d Highlanders, under 
Brigadier HopeYsupported by a battalion of detachments 
under Major Barnston, who was, I regret to say, entemn = | 
wounded; Captain Peel leading up his heavy guns wit 
extraordinary gallantry within a few yards of the build- 
ing, to batter the massive stone walls. The witherin 
fire of the Highlanders effectually covered the nay 
brigade from great loss, but it was an action almost un- 
exampled in war. Captain Peel behaved very much as 
if he had been laying the Shannon an enemy's 
Srigate.” a 

MAVELOCK'S HABITS, 

A letter from Calcutta says: * This model of a Chris- 
tion knight has found that rest which he seldom knew 
on earth. It may interest your readers to be told that 
even on such arduous service as the Afghan campaiga 
and the siege of Jellalabad—where he was almost the only 
officer who supported Broadfoot in maintaining against 
the opinions of both Sale and Macgregor, that Jellalabad 
should be defended and not surrendered—even there 
Havelock invariably secured two hours in the morning 
for reading the Scriptures and p amieg prayer. If the 
an Fen Om, bene } if at four, he rose 
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THE CAPITOL EXTENSION AND NEW 
HOUSE OF CONGRESS. 

WE gave some time since a picture of the House 
of Representatives, at Washington, in the old hall. 
We now present our readers with two illustrations 
—one representing the Capitol with the new exten- 
sions, and the other the new Hall of Representatives 
with the members in session. 

The sensation of the visitor, on approaching the 
Capitol for the first time, is that of disappointment, 
from the fact that he beholds it from the west or 
rear, which is the least attractive point of view. 
When the city was laid out the Capitol was made 
the centre, from which radiated numerous broad 
av enues, extending almost to the confines of the 

‘Territory of Columbia;” and as it was presume od 
that the most thickly-settled portion of the city 
would be on the hill, the principal fagade of the 
building was placed so as to be presented to that 
section. When the present and many succeeding 
generations shall have passed away; when the v ast 
extent of territory embraced within the boundaries 
of these United States shall have been filled up with 
a busy, active, and thriving population ; 3 hen the 
city of Washington shall have become, in deed and 
in truth, the centre of the mightiest nation on earth 
—then will this no longer be an evil. The pro- 
phetic eye of the Pater Patria, looking along the 
vista of the future, saw the wilderness of the West, 
where he had hunted the Red man from his lair, 
teeming with a population numbered by millions ; 
and in Jaying out the capital of that great natioa 
which he saw must arise here, as the result of free 
institutions, he was governed by the wants of such 
a people, and his plans were coextensive. It was 
fortunate for that nation that to him was left the 
duty of selecting the site and designing the plan; 
that the partisan spirit which, even then, had its in- 
fluence upon the councils of Congress, did not over- 

ride the interests of the future, and limit that plan 
by a narrow-minded policy, which should ever be a 
cause for regret and animadversion. Experience 
has proved already the wisdom of his selection, and 
it is a notable fact that many, if not most, of the 
improvements in and about the city, which are now 
being carried into effect, had their origin in his 
mind—as, for instance, the supplying the city with 
pure and wholesome water from the Potomac at 
Little Falls. This was one of the features which 
probably recommended tho site, and the aqueduct 
now being constructed proves the feasibility of the 
design. 

The Capitol at Washington was commenced in 
1793; the corner-stone was laid on the 18th Sep- 
tember of that year by President Washington. But 
little progress was made toward carrying out the 
original plans. Accommodation was provided for 
the national legislature ; but the embargo and war 
supervening, the work was suspended. During 
the war, as is known, the interior of both winags 
of the Capitol was destroyed by the British. When 
Congress met, after the peace, it assembled in a 
private building provided by the citizens of Wash- 
ington. 

In 1815, Congress made an appropriation for re- 
building the Capitol. The work was done under 
the superintendence, first of Mr. Latrobe, and sub- 
sequently of Mr. Bullfinch ; it was completed in 
1825, and cost a sum of $3,000,000. 

The old Capitol—as it must now be called—suf- 
ficed the Members of Congress fortwenty-five years. 
But before this period came to an end, there was a 
general outcry formore room. After much outside 
debate, Senator Hunter, in 1850, took the initiative 
in proposing that measures be actively taken for 
the enlargement of the Capitol. On his motion 
the Committee of Public Buildings was authorized 
to advertise for plans for the work. Some thir- 
ty to forty designs were accordingly submitted. 
Among these, the one which was preferred by Pres- 
ident Fillmore was one from Mr. C. F. Anderson, 
of New York, which ebtained the strenuous sup- 
port of the late Daniel Webster. 

Strange to say, after accepting Mr. Anderson's 
design the President intrusted the duty of carry- 
ing it into effect to another gentleman, Mr. Walter. 
The corner-stone of the extension was laid on the 
4th July, 1851, the orator of the day being Daniel 
Webster, whose oration still lingers in many mem- 
ories. In 1853 the work was transferred from the 
Interior to the War Department, and Captain 
Meigs, of the Engineers, was placed in control, 
Mr. Waiter, the architect, continuing to assist him 
with his counsels. The number of persons who 
have thus had the matter in hand has not, as may 
be imagined, conduced to unity of purpose in carry- 
ing out the work; many changes have been made, 
and experiments attempted, at no slight cost; 
whether the result will be satisfactory to the pub- 
lic and to the several professional men who have 
had their will on the building remains to be seen. 

The extensions consist of two wing buildings, at 
the north and south extremities of the old Capitol, 
and connected with it by corridors, These build- 
ings are each 152 feet 8 inches.by 324 feet, the sides 
being moré than twice the length of the front and 
rear. There are porticoes on each face, with mag- 
nificent rows of columns and fine statuary. The 
pediments are to be adorned with statues designed 
by Crawford, some of which are now being cut in 
marble under the direction of the Superintendent 
of the works. We shall take occasion to refer to 
these extensions again as the work progresses. 

The new Hall of Representatives, which has 
been the subject of so much discussion of late in 
the press, is in the centre of the first story ef the 
new extension, south. It is a room 139 feet long, 
93 wide, and 36 feet high. The’ members’ desks, 
which number 300 altogether, are arranged in a 
semicircle; the reporters have seats behind the 
Speaker, and spectators are accommodated in a 
large gallery running round the room, and capa- 
ble, it is said, of seating 1200 persons. The desks 
and chairs of members have been got up “ regard- 
less of expense.’’ The former are of plain oak, 


with carvings on the back; the chairs are antique, 
high-backed affairs, covered with red Morocco. 
Two objections have been taken to this new Hall. 





The first is, that it has no communication with 
the free air of day. It has no windows. Light 
penetrates through a stained glass square in the 
ceiling ; over which, at night, gas-burners are lit. 
The idea of the architect is, that they can venti- 
late the Hall by pumping fresh air in, and provid- 
ing an escape for the impure atmosphere which has 
been breathed by members. But this diving-bell 
arrangement does not mect with general approval. 
It is urged that until fresh air, pure from the vault 
of heaven, can be got into the hall without the in- 
tervention of pumps and tubes, cases of paralysis 
must occur very frequently among members who 
are attentive to their duties. Reference is made 
to the similar experiment which was made in the 
new Parliament Houses in London, where the 
pumping system was quickly abandoned, and tho 
old plan of letting in fresh air by the windows final- 
ly adopted. It would seem as though the contriv- 
ers of the new Hlall had given so much attention 
to the subject of acoustics that they overlooked 
the minor matter of sanitary arrangement. 

Some critics have caviled at the profuse and gaudy 
decorations of the new Hall. It will be perceived, 
on glancing at the picture on the preceding page, 
that the wall is laid out in panels—each panel being 
intended to receive a historical painting in fresco. 
The mouldings are painted in the brightest colors ; 
and the stained glass in the ceiling, on the same 
plan, represents, in panels, the arms of the various 
States of the Union. The general effect, says one 
of the Washington correspondents, is dazzling and 
meretricious; one is reminded of a fashionable sa- 
loon in a gay capital, rather than the place of mect- 
ing of national legislators. One sighs for some- 
thing more in keeping with the gravity of the in- 
terests to be adjusted in that room, and the sober 
air which ought to pervade the debates of an Amer- 
ican Congress. Time, however, will do much to- 
ward softening the defects which these critics de- 
plore. <A few years will wonderfully mellow the 
bright colors of the panels and moulding: the gild- 
ing will wear away, and a solemn dun hue will 
gradually overspread the chamber. 

Let us hope that the debates which shall take 
place in that Hall shall put to shame any meretri- 
cious adornment which may now provoke the sar- 
casms of critics; and that the new Chamber may 
never be disgraced by any deeper stain than a few 
ill-judged daubs of bright paint. 








A MOSLEM WAR-SONG. 
BY M‘DONALD. 


Ou! the wine 
Of the vine 
Is a feeble thing: 
In the rattle 
Of battle 
The true grapes spring. 


When on force 
Of the horse, 
The arm flung abroad 
Is sweeping 
And reaping 
The harvest of God. 


When the fear 
Of the spear 
Makes way for its blow; 
And the faithless 
Lie breathless 
The horse-hoofs below. 


The wave-crest, 
Round the breast, 
Tosses sabres all red; 
But under 
Its thunder 
Is dumb to the dead. 


The drop 
From the top 
To the sear heap below ; 
And deeper 
Down steeper 
The infidels go. 


But bright 
Is the light 
On the true-hearted breaking ; 
Rapturous faces 
Bent for embraces 
Wait on his waking. 


And he hears 
In his ears 

The voice of the river, 
Like a maiden, 
Love-laden, 

Go wandering ever. 


Oh! the wine 
Of the vine 
May lead to the gates; 
But the rattle 
Of battle 
Wakes the angel who waits, 


To the lord 
Of the sword 
Open it must; 
The drinker, 
The thinker, 
Sits in the dust. 


He dreams 
Of the gleams 
Of their garments of white ; 
He misses 
Their kisses, ; 
The maidens of light. 
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They ‘ies 
For the strong, 
Who has burst through alarms, 
Up, by the labor 
Of stirrup and sabre, 
Up to their arms. 


Oh! the wine of the grape is a teeble ghost; 
But the wine of the fight is the joy of a host. 


THE STORY OF A MAN OF BUSINESS. 


I pip not wait to hear the messengef conclude 
his sentence. Before the last word had died on his 
lips I was in the saddle, and, putting the spurs to 
my horse, I dashed away. Only one thought was 
in my heart, and yet I could not help, even in that 
mad gallop over the hills, drinking in, through my 
senses, my fill of beauty. White rand still lay the 
moonlight over the fields on either side. I could 
see my shadow stretch, Centaur-like, upon the 
green sward. Nota breath of air was stirring—it 
was one of those rare nights such as sometimes th 
late fall gives us—pearls snatched from the neck- 
lace of the summer. Pure and white and silent 
was the matchless hour; and yet I was riding on 
through its stillness toward the home where the 
woman lay dying who was to die for me. 

Involuntarily I slackened my rein as I approach- 
edit, This was my old habit, when Lilias had stood 
at the gate to meet me, and I had paused a little to 
look upon her exceeding beauty, and heighten, by 
a moment’s delay, the rapture of her welcome. It 
was all a delusion, I know, but I almost thought 
she stood there now! Under the lilacs by the gate 

I saw, or seemed to see, the gleam of a white robe ; 
to catch the outlines of a slight, girlish figure; the 
light of a waiting, expectant face! But it was not 
she. Lilias Ilunt would stand there never again. 
In that upper chamber, on whose windows the mock- 
ing moonlight shone, I knew well that she lay dy- 
ing. Never again, in all time, would those light 
fect spring to meet me. Never again should I hear 
the glad echoes of that voice, sweeter and merrier 
than all the birds of the forest, as she tripped he- 
side me along the steep paths of the woodland. 
How could I go in and look upon her now? I 
stayed my feet at the very gateway. 

Again that curious sense took possession of fhe 
by means of which the mind, utterly absorbed in 
one great danger or sorrow, yet takes note of the 
minutest particulars of surrounding objects. I saw 
how peaceful was the scene—how the old brown 
farm-house, battered and stained by the winds and 
rains of a whole century of years, looked now, in 
the white moonlight, like a sentient thing, weary 
and gone to sleep. A faint, sweet scent came from 
the almost leafless boughs of the sweet-brier at the 
door. Along the path leading up to it from the 
gate were autumn blossoms—astors and dahlias; I 
could even distinguish their colors. 

It might have been five minutes, or five seconds, 
in which I saw all this—I can not tell. Suddenly 
a voice seemed to say to me: 

‘Go in there now, you who have killed Lilias! 
Go in and look upon her before she dies. Wipe 
the death-sweat from her forehead, and ask her to 
forgive you, now she is going where the rich and 
the poor shall all be alike!” 

I turned, but no one was near. There was no- 
thing round me but the stillness of that beautiful 
night; only, far off, from among a clump of fir- 
trees in a distant corner of the yard, came again 
the last words of the sentence, sighed out like the 
low refrain of some tune—sorrowful, yet triumph- 
ant: 

“© Where the rich and the poor shall all be alike.” 

My heart gave one wild, tumultuous throb of an- 
guish. I pushed open the outer door, which was 
already ajar, and went in. Her mother met me at 
the foot of the stairs—not weeping, but with a pale, 
speechless sorrow upon her worn face, more pitiful 
than any tears. 

“T know the way, Mrs. Hunt; let me go to her 
alone.” 

She did not speak—she made a motion for me to 
proceed. Quick as thought I sped up the stairs, 
and stood: within the room where Lilias lay. It 
was lighted only by the moon-rays. I could see 
how like herself it looked—pure and neat, and very, 
very quiet. She wasall alone. I went up to her 
and would have spoken, but something in her face 
stopped me. A smile sat upon it of ineffable peace. 
Her dark hair fell heavily over the pillows. Her 
lips were closed, and one hand lay outstrétched 
upon the coverlet. Tremblingly I touched it. Oh 
Heaven! how cold it was. Those fingers that had 
been wont to thrill at my lightest touch lay like 
ice in my clasp. O God! was I then too late? 
In all the anguish of that wild night-ride this worst 
fear had never once come to me. 

No need now to rain repentant tears—to press 
throbbing kisses upon that marble brow; and yet 
the tears fell, and the kisses—wild enough almost 
to have aw akened from the long sleep of death her 
whe had so loved me—were dropped upon her fore- 
head ; and yet she stirred not. Crushed and broken 
was my lily, drooping in this world’s cold soil ; and 
the great Gardener had only lifted her up to bloom 
forever in the fields of the upper country! But it 
availed me nothing now to know that she was gone 
where the world’s cold breath could never again 
chill her. I would have given more than my life 
but to have seen those pale lips unclose for one 
moment—but to have heard her voice say just once, 
‘* Harry, I forgive you!” 

I loved Lilias Hunt. Standing this moonlight 
night—just such a night as that one was, twenty 
years ago—standing in memory by that death-bed, 
I tell you I loved her as I never loved another—as 
man seldom loves woman. And yet my cruelty 
broke her heart. God forgive me!—I can never 
forgive myself. 

She and I were children together. Both our 
parents were poor. We had walked to school 
through the flowery lanes in summer, and in win- 
ter I had drawn her upon my little sled. When 
she grew up to innocent and beautiful maidenhood 








the love of our childhood had strengthened with our 
years. I saw in her the ideal woman who was to 
crown my life. A purer creature never walked 
forth under the light of heaven ; a more beautiful 
woman, I think, God never created than Lilias 
Hunt, in her glad, innocent youth. I loved her, 
but I never asked her to marry me. BadasIam, 
I never could have broken my plighted troth. My 
parents had contrived, by severe toil and strict 
economy, to assist me in obtaining a very good ed- 
ucation, and at twenty I Ieft home to study law 
with a distinguished attorney in a neighboring 
county. My parting with Lilias was playful, and 
yet, in my heart, was the hardest struggle I had 
ever tindergone. I had resolved not to tell her my 
love, and yet it seettied alinost impossible to leave 
her without. I told her she must give me a lock 
of her hair—a keepsake for the memory of the old 
school-days. After a little entreaty she consented, 
and then she said, in a laughing tone, assumed— 
as I knew it was—to conceal deeper feeling: 

‘And now, Sir Absolute, you shall lose one of 
your own brown curls, just by way of retaliation. 
What a wound your vanity will get, to be sure, for 
I shall take the very prettiest one, and you'll mis s 
it in your morning devotions before the mirror ! 

I submitted laughingly to her illustration of the 
lex talionis, and I went away with her tress of hair 
lying close to my heart. I have been looking at 
it to-day. It is dark, and soft, and shining as 
ever, though the white brow round which it used 
to wave has been still and pulseless for twenty 
years under the daisies of the church-yard. 

When I left Mayfield that morning, despite my 
sorrow, a lover's hopes lay warm and strong at my 
heart. I was young, vigorous, and possessed a fuir 
share of talent. I was sure to succeed, so Hope 
whispered. I would win a name and a position, 
and then I would come back to my dove-eyed Lilias. 
All my struggles should be ennobled by her mem- 
ory—should have her for their reward. 

It was no wonder that I made rapid strides. I 
think Judge Wentworth was pleased with me. Ile 
used to tell me that my future was ceftain, if I 
could but hold out as I had begun. I have told 
you that I was poor. I had neither time nor mon- 
ey to spare for frequent visits to Mayfield. I had 
resolved to remain six months in Windham before 
going home, even for a day. Inthe mean time I 
did not allow myself the luxury of writing to Lilias. 

It would not be right, I thought, until I could ask 
her to share my life. She had never said that she 
loved me; but I had seen her cheek flush and her 
soft eye kindle at my coming, and I knew that I 
could trust her. I was contented to wait. 

Three months of my absence had passed away, 
when, one morning, Judge Wentworth said to me, 

‘*You have heard of my niece, Clara Barton ? 
Mrs. Wentworth and I have long considered her as 
an adopted daughter. She has taken the place of 
our own children, whom God saw fit to take away. 
She has been absent on a visit ever since you came 
here; but this morning we expect her back, and 

I want you to join us at tea to-night, and make her 
acquaintance. There is very little society here at 
all suited to her taste, but you and she will have 
many things in common.” 

I had heard, through other sources, of Judge 
Wentworth’s orphan niece—of her pride, her 
wealth, her raré BéAuty. I could hardly expect to 
be received into her society on a footing of equal- 
ity, but I was very curious to see her. All I had 
heard of her, however, had not prepared me for the 
vision which greeted me when I entered the Judge’s 
parlor. 

Among all the women I have ever met I have 
never seen Clara Barton’s peer. Lilias was quite 
as beautiful; but between them was a difference, 
not unlike that which exists between a wild rose 
hanging fair and fragrant and wet with dew upon 
its parent stem, and some regal blossom of the 
tropics, lifting its proud head in lonely grandeur 
under the fiery beams of southern suns, and filling 
the air with a fragrance subtle, intoxicating, dan- 
gerous. I stood still for a moment at the door, 
forgetful of courtesy and prepriety, and looked at 
her. 

She was a woman not much more than twenty, 
but her form was full, mature, regal. She w: as 
above the medium height, and yet not exactly tall. 
She wore a plain white dress, with no ornaments 
save a band of curiously-w rought African gold on 
each rounded arm, a bunch of crimson roses upon 
her bosom, and another drooping low in her jet- 
black hair. Her forehead was low and smooth, 
with the black, shining hair waving away from it, 
and gathered, Grecian fashion, in heavy coils at the 

back of her neck. Her complexion was a clear, 
dark olive, with a rich crimson tint that came and 
went in the cheeks. Her mouth was small and 
proud, Her face indicated a strong and positive 
will, and her great black eyes were full of slum- 
bering fire and power. Nothing, I repeat, could 
have been more unlike Lilias. In cultivating the 
acquaintance of this hauglity beauty I apprehended 
no danger to my heart. 

She did interest me exceedingly. Her conversa- 
tion was brilliant beyond any thing I had ever be- 
fore listened to; her thoughts were fresh and orig- 
inal, and she re served most of them for me, sel- 
dom exerting herself to talk much with others—: a 
tacit compliment to which no man’s vanity is ever 
insensible. 

The history of the events that followed, in one 
blind, dizzy whirl, my first introduction to Clara 
Barton, is so incomprehensible, even to myself, that 
I despair of ever making it clear to another. I 
loved Lilias Hunt—God knows I loved her !—and 
yet—but I will not anticipate. 

I had not known Miss Barton long before I dis- 
covered—how, I can not> to this day tell, for she 
never descended for one moment from the pedest: al 
of her own dignity—that she loved me, and was re- 
solved to be my wife. I was flattered by her pref- 
erence, as, I think, any man would have been; but 
for a long while every beat of my heart was faith- 
ful to Lilias. I was daily invited to the Judge's 
on one pretext or another. Sometimes it was a 
book I was to bring; a song I was to practice with 
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Clara; a rare flower I was to examine; and some- 


: E it 
times I went because 1 r 
eo, and I was lonely away. After a time I began 
ms * — . - 


to listen to the voice of ambition. I was proud 
Next to love, ambition was the regnant 
passion of my nature; for a time it overpowered 
even love itself. Ihad known what poverty was. 
From my childhood it had stung me, crushing out 
warmth and light from my life. If I married Lilias 
we must both suffer its stings together. Our 
children must grow up to struggle with it as I had 
done. No leisure for the «esthetic part of life; no 
means to surround one’s self with works of art, 
choice books, rare pictures. And in return for 
these privations what should I have? A low, soft 
yoice, like Lilias Hunt’s own, spoke in my heart, 
and answered—“ Love ;” but the tones of ambition 
hushed it into silence. Tauntingly, they said to 


and poor. 


me: 

“You have seen love and poverty in the home 
of your childhood. Did love make poverty less 
grim ? Did it keep your mother's eye bright and 
her cheek young? Did it shed a silken lustre over 
her faded calico gown? Marry your pale, fair 
Lilias, if you will, and see her eyes grow dim with 
care, her hands grow coarse, her slender figure 
bowed and thin; and then look into those eyes and 
try to recall the bright young Lilias of your love 
till your tears come, at the very contrast. Or, 
marry Clara Barton; be Judge Wentworth’s part- 
ner and adopted son; be the husband of a wife, rich 
not only, but cultivated, graceful, accomplished, 
fairer than any of the houris in Paradise—loving 
you, too, with all the might of her tropical heart. 
Leave Lilias in maiden peace. You do not know 
that she loves you—you have never asked her— 
and by-and-by some other will woo and win her, 
one rich enough to set worthily the gem of her 
bright young beauty—to make her happier than 
you ever could.” 

Alas! even then the thought that any other 
should ever make the happiness of Lilias Hunt 
smote my heart with a sudden, deathly pang. To 
stifle it I went out of the house—it was an after- 
noon in the late summer—and walked hurriedly 
toward Judge Wentworth’s. I had no purpose in 
this visit, beyond the wish to divert my mind from 
unwelcome thoughts; and yet it must have been 
fate or Providence which led my steps there at that 
hour. I pushed open the door without knocking, 
as was my habit since I had become such a familiar 
visitor, and went into the parlor. Clara Barton 
was its only occupant. She raised her head from 
the arm of the sofa as I went toward her. She had 
been weeping. A bright red spot burned on either 
cheek, and round, shining tears still glittered upon 
her heavy lashes. Her eyes flashed, and her voice 
was full of pride and passion. 

“I did not want to see you, Mr. Lincoln. You 
had no right—you of all others—to come stealing 
upon me thus—to surprise me in my weakness.” 

Was it I, or some demon voice within me, which 
answered her? In that hour my soul fell from its 
high estate. I sat down beside her, and put my 
arm around her. I said, 

“ Give me the right — me of all others — Clara, 
to share all your sorrows—to shield you from grief, 
as far as in me lies, through the whole of our two 
lives.” 

I had crossed the Rubicon. There was no lon- 
ger any room for repentance, though I might seek 
it ever so wildly, with tears and anguish. 

Her answer was a burst of passionate tears. 
That proud head sank upon my shouliler—that lit- 
tle hand, flashing with jewels, was laid in mine— 
and, almost before I knew it, I was betrothed to 
Clara Barton. And yet never had my love for 
Lilias surged in my heart more wildly than in this 
very moment, when I had raised up between us an 
invincible barrier forever! I saw her then as I 
had seen her last, standing in the shadow of the 
lilacs at the farm-house gate, her tender eyes sad 
and misty with the sorrow of parting ; her sweet, 
pale face uplifted to the summer sky. But she 
was my Lilias no longer, even in hope. Forever 
and forever must roll between us the inexorable 
tide of a destiny of my own creating. Ah, I won- 
der if Clara Barton felt the passionate beats of the 
heart against which her head was resting, and 
thought they were for her! 

Well, in three months more I was a married 
man. I never knew exactly how this happened. 
I certainly had not expected it myself. I think it 
all originated with Clara, whose influence with the 
Judge was unbounded. At all events he sounded 
me on the subject, and gave the plan his warmest 
approbation. He did not believe in long engage- 
ments, he said; Clara’s fortune would be enough 
for us both; I might as well be married, and con- 
tinue my studies afterward. And so, one warm 
November day, I walked up the church aisle with 
a stately figure, robed in bridal satin, upon my 
arm, and went out again—a husband. I wonder 
if there was a single hour of real happiness in the 
winter which followed? I had striven to cast the 
memory of Lilias Hunt out of my heart, and some- 
times, with my wife’s superb head lying upon my 
breast, looking into her matchless eyes, toying with 
her magnificent hair, I cheated myself into believ- 
ing that I was happy. My ambition was satisfied ; 
my taste for wealth and splendor was fully gratified ; 
I was no longer the poor student, with his uncertain 
way to work outalone. Rich and influential friends 
were around me; power and fortune were in my 
grasp ; and for these things I had given up love and 
Lilias. 

I think Clara loved me truly, but it was with a 
passion like her nature, self-willed and imperious. 
She had little in her character of self-abnegation or 
silent fortitude. 

I did not carry her to Mayfield until the next 
spring. My parents did not rejeice in my good 
fortune as earnestly as I had expected. In es- 


pecial, I could see something of disappointment in 
my mother. I think she had suspected my love 
for Lilias Hunt, and she would have far rather seen 
me married to a gentle, loving woman in my own 
rank in life than the possessor of Clara Barton's 
fortune, Still she received my wife lovingly, for 





my sake; but I could see that my humble home 


had become my habit to | was but a dull place for Clara, and I determined 


to cut our visit short. 

The day before we left I was driving through 
the town in my own luxurious carriage, with my 
wife beside me. Going slowly along a well-known 
road, I met Lilias Hunt and her father, face to face. 
They, too, were riding in their humble, old-fashion- 
ed wagon; and as they slowly drew near I could 
see them distinctly. O God, that white, white 
face! Was that my Lilias? As she saw me she 
crimsoned to her very temples, and then turned 
pale as death. Slowly I saw her beautiful head 
sink and sink, till she lay, like ene dead, across her 
trembling old father’s knees. I would have given 
all the world but to have snatched that fair head to 
my bosom —to have covered that pale brow with 
my kisses; but I was a slave, as is every man or 
woman who sells heart and hand for wealth and 
a name. I drove on, and left Lilias Hunt lying 
there in her father’s arms, without one word, 

‘Poor thing, I should think she had the con- 
sumption !” said my wife, carelessly, as we passed 
along. ‘* Do you know her, Harry?” 

I do not think the finest alchemy of even the 
most jealous love could have detected any change 
in my voice as I answered, 

**T used to; her name is Hunt.” 

The next day we left Mayfield. Oh, how glad 
I was to go back to business —to drown, or strive 
to drown, in the great turbulent battle of life, one 
weak woman's voice, whose tones must haunt me 
forever; to bury myself in study, closing doors 
and windows, and shut out the gleam of one pale, 
still face. And yet there were hours when mem- 
ory was omnipotent—when I looked on my wife's 
proud beauty, or listened to her words as one in a 
dream—and my heart kept its sorrowful tryst be- 
sie the lilac-trees with Lilias Hunt. All that 
summer I never heard from her, except that once 
this brief sentence, in the postscript to one of my 
mother’s letters, filled my heart with a wild, vague 
sense of dread— 

‘* Lilias Hunt is very feeble, and they doubt if 
she will ever recover.” 

It was the late autumn before I again visited 
Mayfield. This time my wife did not accompany 
me. The old farm-house was never much to her 
taste, and I was willing enough to leave her be- 
hind. 

Almost my first inquiry was for Lilias Hunt. I 
was told that for some time she had been consider- 
ed in a decline, but, my mother added, she thought 
her malady was of the heart rather than the flesh. 
I had been home only three days when the mes- 
senger came who told me she was dying. She had 
heard of my presence in the village—she wanted to 
see me, 

I have told you of my mad night-ride over the 
hills, and how, when I stood by her bedside, it was 
too late. I could only kneel beside her, and rain 
my repentant tears on eyes that would not open — 
pour out my agonized prayers for forgiveness to 
cars that would never again listen, And yet some- 
times I think that she heard me, even then, my dead 
Lilias ; that from heaven she has forgiven me, and 
is waiting on the other side of the river for my 
coming. God knows! 

When they robed her for the burial, her mother 
found, lying upon her innocent heart, a locket such 
as her small means could purchase, containing the 
curl she had severed from my head the last time I 
ever heard her voice. They left it there. 

Twenty years have passed since then. Honor 
and fame have come to me. My stately, fashion- 
able wife has walked er sat by my side. Merry 
children have sported round my knee, and grown 
up to manhood and womanhood ; but Lilias has 
slept on through the years very quietly, with wil- 
lows waving above her grave, and my hair lying 
still upon her virgin breast. Ah, I have some- 
times thought they buried my heart with it! 


MY YANKEE MAID. 


I wovu.p not give a fig, I swear, 

For all the goddesses that share 

That spot—that’s neither here nor there— 
Baptized the Olympian Hill! 

Venus, I fear, would be untrue, 

The learned Pallas is too blue, 

And Juno's known to be a shrew— 
An awful bitter pill. 


Psyche, pretty butterfly, 
Might feel inclined her wings to try— 
Besides, she’s Cupid in her eye; 
The Muses are too bold. 
Diana’s awful chastity 
Would make a dozen men like me, 
Who dread Actzxon’s antlers, flee; 
While Hecate is too old. 


But give to me my Yankee maid, 
In spotless dimity arrayed, 
A flower that blooms in woodland shade, 
Which I as gardener tend. 
Her breath as pure as morning breeze 
That, jocund, threads the trembling trees, 
Her eyes as blue as summer seas 
Where summer sunbeams blend. 


I can not sing as Ovid sung, 

My harp with rustic cords is strung; 

No Hyblean honey on my tongue 
Was dropped by Plato’s bees. 

But I can chant a simple lay 

To please myself, as well as they; 

A carol caught from June and May, 
And learned beneath the trees. 


Oh! I can sing the summer days, 

When in New England's woodland ways 

We wandered ‘til the sun's red haze 
Came slanting through the boughs; 





How, listening to the cat-bird’s note, 

And to the oriole’s honeyed throat, 

And the soft low from ficlds remote 
Sent up by milking cows; 


How, while one loving arm embraced 

The roundness of her willing waist, 

The other hand with hers enlaced, 
And cheeks that almost met 

We walked and talked, while rolled the time 

As softly as an antique rhyme 

To which our hearts beat gentle chime, 
Love's passionate duet! 


Ah! poets sing Athenian girls 

With gold cicalas in their curls, 

And eyes like stars, and teeth like pearls, 
And necks like Parian stone; 

As far as I'm concerned, they may 

Forever by Illyssus stay, 

Until their braided locks are gray, 
And all their charms are flown. 


For have I not my Yankee maid, 

The bud that blooms in woodland shade, 

In spotless dimity arrayed, 

To vie with Athens’ best? 

Ah! had I but the lore to speak 

About her to you in the Greek, 

You'd find new roses on her check, 

New beauties on her breast! 
SENT TO COVENTRY. 

Ir I could bring myself to make the Atlantic 
transit, and spend a week in getting rid of the dis- 
mal breakfasts one gets in ships, it would be to see 
Coventry. My journey thither is not deferred that 
I may be sent abroad by the Government at Wash- 
ington. Sanders and Sickles, Buchanan, Carey 
Jones, Abbott Lawrence, Ilannegan, and Bancroft 
have been embassadors. I would not join that 
company. Coventry is the oldest kingdom I read 
of since Livy—the good old Livy, who wisely wrote 
history up to the traditions of his time, crystallizing 
in purest Latin those kindly Latian dreams, With 
mean actualities, which are no more histery than 
Tammany Hall is the American Republic, he did 
not seek to mar his clear pages. Those he left to be 
excavated in after times by old Niebuhrian moles, 
digging in the earth like the hoarse, unquiet, dis- 
embodied father of Hamlet. I would that Livy, 
instead of Cwsar, had crossed over to Britain. 
Then might we have had a worthy history of Cov- 
entry. Of Washington, we who have lived near 
his time have accounts written in the Livian vein. 
They gift us with the people’s Washington. Time 
will come when German critics, and critics who are 
neither German nor American, epicene Dryasdusts, 
will write down, asses as they are, that Washington 
Was wont to swear like a pirate on no greater oc- 
casious than when there was brought for his riding 
a horse each particular hair of which did not avouch 
the nicest grooming. Sparks excised the recorded 
oaths ; in certain quarters he got many curses there- 
by. Why, forsooth, two men now gone, whose loss 
American scholarship mourns, each of whom has 
prepared biographies of the Father of his Country, 
asserted to me that Washington was an arrant for- 
tune-hunter—seeking, they said, the hand of the 
richest woman in all the colonies, and when he 
failed to win Mary Phillipse, marrying Martha 
Dandridge, the richest woman of her time in the 
South—but they would not speak of it in their 
histories. It was a wise reticence. Does any one 
doubt that Zachary Taylor is in heaven? Killed 
he was by four bareheaded hours in a July sun, 
then a surfeit of cherries and milk, and the Galphin 
swindle on the head of that. Yet Daniel Web- 
ster—high authority for some mousing marplot Li- 
ographer—aflirmed that Taylor was nothing more 
than ‘*‘a swearing frortier colonel.”” At the time 
of that speaking the Philadelphia nomination was 
pending. In heaven, as he is, the honest old gen- 
eral will be called to testify at the grand assize, 
which should not much longer be deferred, touch- 
ing the Treasury robbing at Washington. His 
rough phrase will not detract from the force of his 
testimony; though he may know less than some 
of the subject-matter, to what he does know he will 
be swift to swear. Naimes of more comprehensive 
deponents I could suggest. 

Some Niebuhr of narrower bore has undertaken 
to argue of that oft-quoted speech, ‘‘ sent to Coven- 
try.” He locates it in the day of Charles the 
First—‘* holy martyr of blessed memory,” as my 
Oxford prayer-book styles him—and thus he 
states his threadbare hypothesis: ‘* Coventry was 
a stronghold of the Puritans at the commencement 
of their troubles. Many of the despised sect in 
the neighboring country resorted there.’’ (Despised 
sect! Did you sce the Manhattan Puritans swell 
at their 22d of December dinner at the Astor House 
the other day? Despised sect, indeed!) And then 
our scholiast goes to quote Daxter, the same whose 
Call to the Unconverted is yet a volume read, and 
moreover may yet reach the 7ribune people, and, 
for aught we know, bring to grace some others in 
Nassau Street. I will not mention William Street 
and Wall in this connection, With a writer too 
sanguine, older and graver readers are ill at ease. 
Baxter says in this behalf: ‘‘ They that fain would 
have lived quietly at home were forced (by the 
Royalists) to be gone, and /o Coventry they came.” 
And thus our Scaliger finds the origin of the phrase, 
“Sent to Coventry,” from the Puritans! Was 
ever any thing more awry ? 

“*Twould move my mirth—" 
as that magnificent dialogue we used to learn out 
of ‘*The American Preceptor” has it— 
“*T would move my mirth at any other time; 
sut now trifling’s out of tune.” 
I will examine the premises gravely. 

Did the Puritans ever hand down a slang 
phrase or catchword? Did they ever have one? 
Could they bring themselves to speak one, if per- 











chance their memory retained it when sounded by 
unregencrate voice in their presence ? Imagine one 
of the Pilgrim Fathers uttering, “1 acknowledge 
the corn.’ Who could believe that one of those 
grave men, secing a brother in abbreviated skirts 

would pronounce him a “ Shanghai ?” Lawyers 
like to beat an adversary on his own ground—as it 
were an ass well smitten with his own jawbone, 
So we refute our commentator on his own case. In 
all my reading, careful and continuous, of the do- 
ings of the Fathers (Pilgrim), and the record there- 
of, I have found no slang phrase. Nearest is what 
occurs in the account of the earliest trading voy- 
age from Plymouth, a corn-exporting venture. In 
1626, the Fathers harvested more maize than suf- 
ficed for the season’s use. With an itching for 
traflic, which unfortunately has not passed down 
to their descendants, they cast about for a market 
for their overplus of corn. It was shipped on board 
a shallop, and they sailed for the Penobscot to trade 
it off for furs. ‘‘But though they had a ship,” 
says the historian, ‘‘they had no sailors; where- 
upon the old Stand-bys” (meaning the principal men 
of the colony) ‘‘ were constrained to go the voy 
age; and they slept on the deck, as the vessel be- 
low was filled with corn. It was tempestuous; 
but they returned in safety, and made good trade 
in the parts to the eastward.” Imagine for your- 
self the aspect of those stern sailor-Pilgrim corn- 
exporting farmer Fathers, with long icicles on nose 
that precluded audible prayer, a tough northeaster 
blowing down from Labrador! “ Stand-bys” is 
the nearest to slang that can be traced to Puritan 
mouth or pen, That people did not preserve or 
record catch phrases and cant terms. Royalties, 
skittle-grounds, courts, universities, camps, race- 
courses, inns of the Temple, court-jesters, tourna- 
ments, easy-going parsons—-these are the soils in 
which slang thrives. If there is a cant of the con- 
venticle, it isa heavenward cant, and nothing like 
these ungodly I have just enumerated. 

Besides, if I may descend to verbal criticism, be- 
laboring the topic etymologically, I should straight- 
way show that ‘ Sent to Coventry” could not be 
born of the Baxterian phrase. He says, “ And to 
Coventry they came.” Of course they did. No- 
body sentthem. They came, of themselves—came 
with their own beasts of burden, and brought omnia 
catalla, their goods and chattels withthem. They 
all owned horses. They were never sent. They 
came to Coventry as they came to Plymouth, paid 
their own bills, and no doubt increased their sub- 
stance by their industry and frugality while they 
dwelt in that city. Coventry was a place in which 
thrifty men might profit. 

Andthis last consideration brings me to the main 
intent of this present writing. 

[ shall proceed to show that Coventry was a 
kingdom in its palmy days. Embassadors were 
sent thither from foreign courts, 

The proofs that Coventry was an independent 
kingdom in its prime are not, you say, found in 
the writings of the English historians. Grant they 
are not. Pray, in what books of Egyptian record 
do you find the history of Thebes ?—and was not 
Thebes a kingdom? What Syrian historian men- 
tions the kingdom of Troy ?—and was Priam not a 
King? Perhapsnot. By-the-way, where would 
the history of Troy have been had not some glorious 
fellow, who lived long after Homer's time, compiled 
and edited the blind old bard’s song? Who shall 
say that, long after Lingard, Hume, and Smollett 
shall have been forgotten, and when shall have 
gleamed no more the veneer of bright words which 
Macaulay has glued upon English facts—who shall 
say that some traveler from New Zealand, taking 
his stand on the half submerged wheel-house of a 
sunken Peck-slip ferry-boat to sketch the ruins of 
Pearl Street (after the widening), may not stumble 
on this very Number of Harper's Weekly, and re- 
store to the world the proof that Coventry was a 
sovereign realm once on the North Sea's strand. 

Thebes had a hundred gates. Where is the proof 
that ithad? Why, besides that the fact is men- 
tioned in a speech of Counselor Phillips, confessed- 
ly the Richard Busteed of his time, Homer also 
calls it the “ hundred-gated city.” Well, Coventry 
had, on towers and churches, a hundred city-clocks 
which struck the hours. Godiva, it will be remem- 
bered, rode forth at noon. Thus the poet records 
the hour : 

* The shameless noon was clashed and hammered from 
a hundred towers." 

Is it any more likely that Tennyson should have 

misstated the number of clocks in Coventry than 

Homer the number of gates of Thebes ? 

It is allowed by common prose historians that 
Coventry was surrounded by a strong wall and had 
twelve gates. These were larger than those of 
Thebes. This last-named city, built upon the dec- 
imal plan, had a hundred gates—ten times ten— 
comparatively small, but yet substantial gates. 
Coventry was constructed externally upon the 
duodecimal scale and had twelve gates, very large 
ones. New Yorkers think that the spire of Trinity, 
264 feet high, is a very tall one. (Here I beg to 
disclaim that I shall contend that there was any 
Wall Street in Coventry. All writers deny that.) 
Trinity Church, in Coventry, is only 237 feet high. 
But St. Michael's Church there—a comparatively 
modern structure in the lighter Gothic style—has 
a spire which lifts 363 feet. St. John's Church, 
in the same city, built as late as the time of Edward 
III., need not be mentioned in this connection. The 
town is now lighted with gas, and the inhabitants 
are supplied with water by the corporation water- 
works. It is the greatest ribbon emporium in En- 
gland, and yearly more watches are made there 
than in London. 

But these are facts for statistical people. I turn 
them over to the industrious Fellows of the Ameri- 
can Geographicai Society. 

Where does the world get that term, ‘ true 
blue,” eloquent of good faith? From Coventry. 
The Gazetteer says: ‘* Coventry was celebrated for 
its cloth caps and bonnets as early as the sixteenth 
century, and also for a kind of blue thread called 
‘ Coventry true blue.’” 


Coventry was a kingdom dwelt in by honest peo- 
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ple. » The story of Queen Godiva shows this. I 
will cite incidents thereof to the point. The King 
of Coventry had proclaimed some regulation, after 
the fashion of his government, of which the people 
very strenuously complained. Honest citizens 
often complain of, and sometimes abrogate, rules, 
which, duly tried, would be found to be whole- 
some. The King turned a deaf ear to their expos- 
tulations, satisfied, no doubt, that the law objected 
to was salutary. As he was despotic in his gov- 
ernment—by-the-way, some contend that a wise 
despotism is the best form of human rule—he in- 
sisted on continuing his edict in force. At length 
his wife, the gentle Godiva, moved by the anxiety 
of the people, prayed the King to give way and 
abolish the law that seemed to bear so hard. See- 
ing him still resolute, she fell upon her knees and 
besought him fervently to change his will; nor were 
her tears wanting. At heart willing to indulge 
his wife and yield, he seized the occasion to prove 
to their subjects that his queen was their sincere 
friend, willing to make any sacrifice for their wel- 
fare. le therefore signalized his compliance by 
adding the condition which has been told by writ- 
ersinnumerable. It was indeed a hard stipulation 
—that she, the queen of that fair realm, should, on 
horseback, at high noon, ride naked through the 
great thoroughfare—the long Broadway—of Cov- 
entry. Ina good cause she did not hesitate. Giv- 
ing orders that at the hour jixed none of the people 
should be abroad, that all should be within their 
homes, and look not forth from chink or casement, 
she mounted her palfrey and rode through the town, 
girt alone in the invisible robe of wifely chastity. 
lhe honest people of her realm heeded her request. 
One seamp alone, an embassador just then acecred- 
ited to the court at Coventry, the Baron Tom, 
peeped through a loop-hole as she passed, to the 
disgrace of his name, his office, and his manhood. 
How his sight was blasted before it fell upon the 
fair form that Innocence and Honor shielded is 
known to all the worll. She dismounted a 
palace door, the decree was annulled, and Coven- 
try was happy. We are not informed that diplo- 
matic intercourse was broken off with the power 
which Baron Tom represented; but, like Cramp- 
ton, he departed; poor, sizhtless plenipotentiary 
(Tom, not Crampton), he groped his dishonorable 
way from the walls of Coventry, and his name is 
a by-word even to this day. His efiigy is found 
here and there on low ale-house signs. 

The intelligent reader will have concluded that 
Coventry, with a court and people so frank unl 
honorable, was but a sorry place for the courtiers 
of other courts. It was no atmosphere for the trade 
of diplomacy. What is the function of an embas- 
sador? One of the ablest of the craft has described 
an envoy to be ‘ta gentleman who lies abroad for 
the good of his own country.” Ina truthful place 
like Coventry, how uncomfortable must have been 
these wily liars whom their sovereigns severally 
sentenced thither! What Siberia with its coll is 
to the courtiers of the Czar, Coventry with its 
honesty was to the courtiers of the contemporary 
courts. When a king desired to punish an emi- 
nent subject whom he would not openly disgrace, 
he sent him to Coventry—as embassador. The 
dread of being elected to this mission kept many a 
paltering fellow faithful to his king. The reader 
will now have seen how it came to be a by-word 
that one was “ sent to Coventry.” 





Miscellany. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE, 
*Lirtag by little,’ aa acorn said, 
As it slowly sank in its mossy bed; 
“T am improving every day, 
Hidden deep in the earth away." 
Little by little each day it grew; 
Little by little it sipped the dew; 
Downward it sent out a thread-like root; 
Up in the air sprung a tiny shoot. 
Day after day, and year after year, 
Little by little, the leaves appear; 
And the slender branches spread far and wide, 
Till the mighty oak is the forest's pride. 








Far down in the depths of the dark blue sea 
An insect train work ceaselessly; 

Grain by grain, they are building well, 
Each one alone in its little cell. 

Moment by moment, and day by day, 
Never stopping to rest or to play. 

Rocks upon rocks they are rearing high, 
Till the top looks out on the sunny sky; 
The gentle wind and the balmy air, 
Little by little, bring verdure there; 

Till the summer sunbeains gayly smile 
On the buds and flowers of the coral isle. 





*Littie by little,” said a thoughtful boy, 
**Moment by moment, I'll well employ, 
Learning a little every day, 

And not spending all iny time in play. 
And still this role in my mind shall dwell, 
‘Whatever I do, I will do it well.’ 

Little by little, I'll learn to know 

The treasured wisdom of long ago; 

And one of these days perhaps we'll see 
That the world will be the better for me.” 
And do not you think that this simple plan 
Made him a wise and a useful man ? 





A CARELESSNESS of speech is a fertile source of 
estrangement in married people. Now, it is too 
much the fashion in all households to have a do- 
mestic colloquy, very different in its tone and eare- 
fuiness to that in use with strangers. The very 
best of us, it is feared, are too prone to this; but, 
from wives to husbands, and the reverse, matri- 
mony seems certainly to possess the chemical prop- 
‘erty of converting sweets into acids in no time. 
Short answers—foe the direst of domestic happiness 
—or else no answers at all; no conversation for hs 
leisure for whom, once on a time, you carefully 
brushed up all your stores of knowledge; and an 
utter oblivion of the personal politeness which most 
well-conducted people think due to a stranger. 
Pity such things are kept, like your choicest pre- 
serves and bonnes bouches, merely for strangers. 











None can place too much value on domestic warmth 
of politeness, unmixed, of course, with hypocrisy or 
shallow words. Kindness might be a better word, 
perhaps, for what is meant; for where there are 
kind hearts there is almost sure to be a certain suay- 
ity of manner. But this etiquette of the heart you 
keep, like your best clothes, for company; never 
thinking that everyday use is your true polish, not 
merely for the baser metals, but even to keep bright 
gold itseff. 

Regard these things in a higher light than as 
mere everyday trifles; for home, domestic love, 
joy, happiness—all hang on a series of well-direct- 
ed trifles, and smallis her chance of happiness who 
sees fit to neglect or overlook them entirely. 

THE SECRET OF LONGEVITY. 

Tuk means known, so far, of promoting longev- 
ity, have been usually concentrated in short, pithy 
sayings, as, ** Keep your head cool and your feet 
warm;” ‘ Work much, and eat little,” ete.; just 
as if the whole science of human life could be 
summed up and brought out in a few words, while 
its greatest principles were kept out of sight. One 
of the best of these sayings is given by an Italian in 
his 116th year, who, being asked the means of his 
living so long, replied with that improvisation for 
which his country is remarkable : 

*When hungry, of the best I eat, 

And dry and warm I keep my feet; 

I screen my head from sun and rain, 

And let few cares perplex my brain.” 
The following is about the best theory of the mat- 
ter: Every man is born with a certain stock of vi- 
tality, which can not be increased, but may be hus- 
banded. With this stock he may live fast or slow 

may live extensively or intensively—may draw 
his little amount of life over a large space, or nar- 
row it into a concentrated one; but when his stock 
is exhausted, he has no more. He who lives ex- 
tensively—who drinks pure water, avoids all in- 
flammatory diseases, exercises suiliciently, but not 
too laboriously, indulges no exhausting passions, 
feeds on no exciting material, pursues no debilitat- 
ing pleasures, avoids all laborious and protracted 
study, preserves an easy mind, and thus husbands 
his quantum of vitality — will live considerably 
longer than he otherwise would do, because he liv.s 
slow; while he, on the other hand, who lives in- 
tensively—who beverages himself on liquors and 
wines, exposes himself to inflammatory diseases, 
libors beyond his strength, visits exciting scenes, 
and indulges exhausting passions, lives on stimu- 
lating and highly seasoned food—is always debili- 
tated by his pleasures. 
INDUSTRY ITS OWN REWARD. 

Axy thing we make up our minds to do we can 
do, There is nothing impossible to be done by de- 
termined, persevering effort, and nothing of im- 
portance can be accomplished without it. It was 
labor that built the pyramids; by labor the aris 
and sciences were brought to their present state of 
perfection; and labor is necessary for the health 
and happiness of all. Industry is the law of our 
being, and we are so constituted that when the law 
is fully recognized it brings its own reward, DBod- 
ily labor is not the only kind that is necessary 
—mind and body should be exercised. In this 
way cheerfulness and contentment are promoted, 
and we are prepared to fill with honor any station 
assigned us by Providence. We often regard the 
doom pronounced on man, ‘‘In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread,” a curse ; but it is really 
a blessing, for we find that all rational enjoyment 
follows in the train of industrious labor, whether 
physical or mental. 

CHARACTER IS ESSENTIAL TO ITAPPINESS, 

Wirnovt a good character happiness is never 
known. All that exalts, ennobles, embellishes, 
and dignifies humanity is blended in the beauty 
and the glory of a truly genuine character. 

All the treasures of ten thousand worlds will not 
compare in value with one pure heart for the pro- 
duction of all that is satisfying and blessed. They 
will not purchase peace, nor joy, nor sacred rest, 
nor the sweet tranquillity of an unsullied con- 
science, nor one single moment's real bliss, They 
ean never be exchanged for those golden-gloried 
Virtues that blossom all over a good character, like 
the blossoms on a thick bed of roses, and which are 
as rich in the sweet incense that the heart loves 
most as the flowers are in refreshing fragrance. 

The vouth who places a proper estimate upon a 
good character has learned a lesson that is more 

valuable to him than any thing else possibly can 
be. Ile has learned the source of his purest joys. 

But the happiness and blessedness of a good 
character are not confined to the sunny chambers 
of its possessor. Character ts catching. If oue has 
a good character, he gives something of its good- 
ness to all with whom he associates. If his heart 
is radiant with the light of virtue, that light gets 
out, and shines in upon the hearts of others. Ie 
can scarcely look at another without impressing 
some mark of his own character on the heart of the 
one upen whom he gazes. A man’s face is almost 
always radiant with the light of his true character. 
Character, like murder, will out. It can not long 
be concealed. You might as well attempt to chain 
the lightnings in the black caverns of the sur- 
charged cloud, or put a hood over the great bright 
face of the sun, as to lock up a man’s character 
fro. ‘he sight of his fellows. God never designed 
tl i should be. Character was made to be seen. 
It is the government of the soul: put on, not only 
for the comfort and convenience of the wearer, but 
for the pleasure of other people's eyes. It is not 
vorn for self alone, for that would be mean, but 
for all by whom it is surrounded. 

TUE PORTUNES OF THE ANCIENTS, 

Crasus possessed, in linded property, a fortune 
equal to £1,700,000, besides a large amount of 
money, slaves, and furniture, which amounted to 
an equalsum. He used to say that a citizen who 
had not a sufficient sum to support an army, or a 
legion, did not deserve the title of a rich man. 
The philosopher Seneca had a fortune of £3,500,000, 
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Tiberius, at his death, left £23,624,000, which C.a- 
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ligula spent in less than twelve months. Vespa- 
sian, on ascending the throne, estimated all the ex- 
penses of the state at £35,000,000. The debts of 
Milo amounted to £600,000. Cesar, before he en- 
tered upon any office, owed £2,995,000. He had 
purchased the friendship of Curio for £500, and that 
of Lucius Paulus for £300,000. At the time of the 
assassination of Julius Cesar, Antony was in debt 
to the amount of £3,000,000 ; he owed this sum on 
the ides of March, and it was paid by the kalends 
of April; he squandered £147,000,000, Appius 
squandered in debauchery £500,000, and finding, 
on examination of the state of his affairs, that he 
only had £80,000, poisoned himself, because he con- 
sidered that sum insufficient for his maintenance. 
Julius Cesar gave Satulla, the mother of Brutus, 
a pearl of the value of £10,000. Cleopatra, at an 
entertainment she gave to Antony, dissolved in 
vinegar a pearl worth £80,000, and he swallowed 
it. Clodius, the son of Esopus, the comedian, 
swallowed one worth £8000, One single dish cost 
Esopus £80,000. Caligula spent for one supper 
£80,000, and Heliogabalus £20,000, The usual 
cost for a repast for Lucullus was £20,009 ; the fish 
from his fish-ponds were sold for £35,000, 


THE HANDS. 

Oi of the most common signs of want of breed- 
ing is a sort of uncomfortable consciousness of the 
hands, an obvious ignorance of what to do with 
them, and a painful awkwardness in their adjust- 
ment. The hands of a gentleman seem perfectly 
at home without being occupied ; they are habitu- 
ated to the dulce fur niv.te, or if they spontaneous- 
ly move, it is attractively. Some of Queen Eliza- 
beth's courtiers made playing with their sword-hilt 
an accomplishment, and the most efficient weapon 
of the Spanish coquette is her fan. Strength in 
the fingers is a sure token of mental aptitude. 
When Mutius burned his hand off before the eves 
of his capter, he gave the most indubitable proof 
we can imagine of fortitude ; and it was natural 
that, amidst the ferocious bravery of feudal times, 
a bloody hand in the centre of an escutcheon should 
become the badge of a baronet of England. 

HANDWRITING, 

Lorp Curstrerrieup says that every man who 
has the use of his eves and his right hand can 
write whatever hand he pleases. This is hardly 
true. Handwriting indicates character, and cor- 
responds with it; and however great our powers 
of imitation, we must always possess more or less 
strongly marked individual traits. It is no more 
to be expected or desired that we all shall write 
alike than that we all shall look alike or act alike. 

Sut it is true that every one, with the use of eves 
and hand, may write well—write a free, regular, 
and graceful hand—write ly, at all events, 

If you write a cramped, irregular, and illegible 
hand, the sooner you set about reforming it the 
better. Go to some good teacher of penmanship, 
if one can be found in your neighborhood, and take 
afew lessons, with the strong resolution to improve ; 
but if no teacher is at hand, never mind, set about 
the task without one. All difficulties will vanish 
before resolute effort. ‘Try it and see. Form your 
letters clearly, distinctly, symmetrically, and with 
a uniform slope or angle, and make your lines 
straight and even, and your manuscript will look 
well and be easily read, The more graceful the 
curves, and the smoother the lines, the better; but 
these last qualities are not essential. 





THE OLD AND NEW RECEPTION OF BOOKS. 
‘Ty times of old,” says Coleridge, in his ** Bio- 
graphia Literaria,” ** books were as religious ora- 
cles. As literature advanced, they next became 
venerable preceptors; they then descended to the 
rank of instructive friends; and as their numbers 
increased they sank still lower, to that of enter- 
taining companions ; and at present they seem de- 
graded into culprits, to hold up their hands at the 
bar of every self-elected, yet not the less peremp- 
tory judge who chooses to write from humor or in- 
terest, from enmity or arrogance, and to abide the 
decision (in the words of Jeremy Taylor) of him that 

reads in malice or him that reads after dinner.” 


NIGHT AND DEATII 

Oxe of the noblest sonnets in the English lan- 
guage is that written by Joseph Blanco White 
on the analogy of Night and Death, in which, by 
a sudden revelation which has the highest effect 
of wit, a usually dark and discouraging theme is 
turned into the hizhest exaltation. Once read, it 
can never be forgotten for its sublime consolation : 





Mysterious night! when the first man but knew 
Thee hy report, unseen, and heard thy nanie, 
Did he not tremble for t lovely frame, 
glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Iathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus, with the host of heaven, came, 

And lo! creation widen'd on his view. 
Who could have thought what darkness lay conceal'd 
Within thy beams, O Sun? or who could find, 
While fly, and leaf, and insect stood reveal'd, 

That to such endless orbs thou mak'st us blind ? 
Weak man! why, to shun death, this anxious strife ? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life? 








This sonnet was communicated by the author to 
Coleridge, who was in the habit of repeating it, 
and it thus found its way into The Bijou, an an- 
nual of the year 1828. The author subsequently 
made some trifling verbal alterations in it, but we 
prefer the first version as the more vigorous in ex- 
pression. Coleridge, and that refined scholar and 
poet, John Hookham Frere, thought this one of 
“the finest and most graceful sonnets in the lan- 
guage,” ranking with Milton’s and Wordsworth’s. 

White, the author, belonged to an Trish family 
settled in Spain, was educated as an ecclesiastic, 
distrusted his religious creed, and, to escape his 
professional obligations, expatriated himself and 
went to England. He was well received in the 
Holland House circle, became a Church of England 
man, and came greatly into notice by his publica- 
tions against the Roman Catholics. He changed 
his opinions again, and attached himself to the 
Unitarians. Ilis biography Ly John Hamilton 











Thom, besides its materials for the study of his 

subject’s various changes of religious opinion, has 

many fine passages from his correspondence, 
SPANISH ETIQUETTE. 

We have all heard of the Spanish monarch who 
was roasted alive while the courtiers were arrang- 
ing the order of precedence for going to his relief. 
The monarch was the successor of Philip II. (Phil- 
ip III.), who died in 1621. The Countess D’Au- 
noy, writing from Spain some fifty years after the 
event, thus describes the circumstances from the 
lips of a Spanish lady of quality: ‘“ This Prince 
was writing letters in his closet ; and it being very 
cold that day, they had placed very near him a 
quick fire of coals, whose reverberation struck so 
much on his face that he was all in a perspiration, 
as if a great quantity of water had been poured 
on his head. The easiness of his temper hindered 
him from complaining, and even speaking of it; 
for he never found fault with any thing. The 
Marquis de Pobar, having observed the injury 
which the King received by this extreme hext, 
informed the Duke of Alva’s gentlemen of his 
chamber of it, to the end that he might remove the 
fire away. He replied, It was not his office. and 
that the Duke Duesda ought to be made acquaint- 
ed with it, whose proper business it was.’ The 
Marquis de Pobar, being troubled to see the King 
thus suffer, and not daring himself to case him 
for fear of invading another's province, left the 
fire still in its place; but he sent to give notice 
of it to the Duke Duesda, who was, by misfortune, 
gone near Madrid to see a stately house he wus 
building there. Word was brought of this again 
to the Marquis de Pobar, who proposed again 
to the Duke of Alva the taking away the fire. 
But he found him inflexible hereunto, and chose 
rather to send into the country to the Duke Dues- 
da; so that, before he was come, the King was 
almost spent, and that very night he fell into a 
violent fever, accompanied with an erysipelas, 
which inflamed, and the inflammation degenerated 
into the purples, which caused his death.” 

A SCORE OF PROVERBS COLLECTED BY 

GEORGE HERBERT, 
ITr that stays does the business. 
I wept when I was born, and every day shows why. 
Every path hath a puddle. 
Advise none to marry or go to war. 
A long tongue is a sign of a short hand. 
I had rather ride on an ass that carries me than a horse 
that throws me. 
I had rather ask of my fire brown bread than borrow of 
my neighbor white. 
A mountain and a river are good neighbors. 
Prayers and provender hinder no journey. 
Call me not an olive till thou see me gathered. 
r, if your head be of butter. 
Littic sticks kindle the fire; great ones put it out. 
Stay till the lame messenger comes, if you will know 
the truth of the thing. 
1 : handsome at twenty, nor strong at thirty, 
ner rieh at forty, nor wise at fifty, will never be hand- 
me mg, rich, or wire. 
1oble disposition; though poor, the time comes 
will repay thee. 
My house, r iouse, though thou art small, 
Thou art to me the Escurial. 
In the morning, mountains; 
In the evening, fountains. 
In the kingdom of blind men the oue eyed is king. 
tells call others, but themselves enter not into the 
church. 
Little dogs start the hare, the great get her. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. } 

7 THE EMBARRASSED.—A Gentleman of 

varied mercantile acquirements, an experi- 
enced book-keeper and practical Cashier, and hav- 
ing long been placed in situations of great trust, is 
open to an ENGAGEMENT in no matter what capse- 
ity, provided only that his salary be propertioned 
to the dirtiness of the work which is required of 
him. Having for some years been employed as 
Confidential Clerk in the counting-houses of a num- 
her of the most shaky tirms in London, he has ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the principles of trad- 
ing under false pretenses; and is well acquainted 
with the means which are employed by business 
men to keep “concerns” afloat when they are plain- 
ly sinking. From long and varied practice he is 
well versed in the methods of creating and main- 
taining a fictitious show of credit, and of supplying 
substitutes for capital to firms that find themselves 
without it. He can write a good hand, and is not 
less an adept in imitating signatures than expert 
in devising how to turn them toadvantage. With 
the System of Accommodation Bills he is thorough- 
lv acquainted in all its varied branches, and bas 
no objection either to accept, draw, or indorse, at a 
moderate percentage, and to any requisite amount. 
He is also gifted with considerable inventive talent, 
and can supply fictitious names and spurious ad- 
dresses, of the showiest description, and at the 
shortest notice. In cases of emergency he is will- 
ing to impersonate deceased or absent parties, or 
to attend appointments and officiate in character as 
referee or surety, or in any manner to facilitate 
whatever means may be adopted by a smart and 
enterprising trader to provide himself with funds, 
and restore his failing credit. In fact, without 
wishing to brag, the advertiser may assert, without 
much fear of contradiction, that he is as thoroughly 
well up to all the tricks of trade as any man in En- 
gland, or even out of it; and in matters of finance 
he will back himself to go as far due north as any 
over-speculator in North Britain or America. 

As the Advertiser entertains a most decided ob- 
jection to travel (in a Colonial direction and at the 
Government expense), he begs to state that where 
he is engaged in any work that may bring him into 
trouble, he expects a special bonus in addition to 
his salary as compensation for the risk. He is 
willing to make himself generally useful, and to do 
whatever dirty work may in reason be required of 
him; and he has abundant vouchers to attest that 
his fidelity (when duly paid for) may be most 
thorouchly relied on: but in cases where detection 
might occasion him not only personal discomfort, 
but public loss of character, he insists on an equiva- 
lent in money for the risk; and he will only take 
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in hand these hazardous transac- 
tions upon the terms of pocketing a 
half-share of the swag, called other- 
wise the profits. 2 

From long experieuce in houses 
of the worst commer ial character, 
having been employed by some of 
the most thoroughly unprincipled 
principals in London, the Advertis- 
er has completely lost that squeam- 
ishness of conscience with which he 
was by nature, and in greener years, 
afllicted : and whatever dirty work 
mav be intrusted to his hands there 
need be no fear that his scruples 
will prevent his doing it. If any 
doubts be felt as to whether he be 
trustworthy, he can furnish the best 
references as to this important point. 
He need not hesitate to state that, 
in spite of all temptations, his honor 
has been kept in an unblemished, 
spotless state; and he has vouchers 
to attest that where inducements 
have been held out to make him 
blow the gaff, he has never once be- 
trayed the least propensity to peac h. 
At the same time he should state, to 
prevent misunderstanding, that on 
each of the occasions on which he 
has proved faithful, the seal upon 
his lips has borne the impress of the 
Mint. Even among thieves honor 
must be paid for; so whenever his 
employers require him to be mum, 
and keep a matter dark, to insure 
its holding good the gag must be a 
golden one. 

Address, stating terms and nature 
of the business, to Nepus VERITAS, 
Esquire, care of Mr. CADGER, 27 
Scamp Street, Seven Dials. N.B 
Parties wishing for an Interview 
will please call after dark. 


NENA SAHIB’S EXECU- 
TIONER. 

Tue portrait here given is said 
to be a correct likeness of the exc- 
cutioner who was employed by Nena 
Sahib to put his victims to death at 
Cawnpore. The fellow sat for his 
likeness, it is said, to a lady named 
Archer, who was at Cawnpore, and 
somehow contrived to escape with 
her picture. It is in great demand 
in England. A British contemp:- 
rary not untruly remarks upon it: 
‘* The intolerable brute has the true 
Asiatic cast of countenance — the 
slow, cruel, sluggish, cunning, 
sensuous, devilish face that leers 
upon us sometimes even in this 
country from beneath the turban of 
a Lascar beggar sweeping a cross- 
ing or selling tracts, and that hor- 
rifies us in a reminiscence of Delhi 
and Cawnpore.” 

Most of the victims of the Cawn- 
pore massacre were killed, it would 
seem, in a body, by the Sepoys. 


But more than one was butchered singly, and this 
fellow was, probably, the instrument of their 
slaughter. We gave, a few weeks since, an ac- 
count of the awful murder of a young lady who 
had the courage to threaten Nena Sahib with the 
vengeance of her countrymen: it was, probably, 
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It was the same man, 

cut off the feet of thirty ladies and 
placed them in a row, 
ified Havelock’s Highland- 


swore from that tim 
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THE WIVES OF THE KING 
OF DELIIL 

Pik illustrations given below are 
said to be faithful portraits of the 
favorite Queens of Delhi, who, with 
the other members of the roval fam- 
ily, have lately fallen into the hands 
of the British troops. Of their his- 
tory, of course, little or nothing is 
known. As a general rule, these 
Oriental queens begin life as slaves 
in the harem, or are presented—still 
as slaves —to the emperor or king 
whose wives they subsequently be- 
come. Some day their beauty or 
grace attracts his notice, and in a 
day the humble waiting-maid » ay 
be promoted to the highest place in 
the royal seraglio. ‘They are, of 
course, ignorant, indolent, and self- 
ish—valued simply as physical in- 
struments of pleasure, like so many 
sineclling-bottles or rich dishes, 

Grave questions have been agi- 
tated in Delhi, since the capture, as 
to the share which the women of the 
harem had in the outrages that were 
practiced on the European lady cap- 
tives. One of them—whose portrait 
is given helow—was visited by some 
English ladies, who sought to ascer- 
tain from her whether the King’s 
wives were participators in his infa- 
mies. ‘ The Queen of Delhi,” says 
the narrator of the interview, ‘* was 
found seated on a common charpoy 
(bedstead), dressed in white cotton 
clothes, with few and very trifling 
ornaments —all her grand things 
having been taken from her. She is 
short and stout, above thirty years 
of age, with a round, animated face, 
not at all pretty, but having pretty 
litte plump hands. She was cut- 
ting betel-nut to eat with her pawn. 
Some thirty females, relatives and 
menials, surrounded her. She pro- 
fesses the utmost horror of the Sd 
Cavalry, to whom she traces all her 
misfortunes. Shesays that the King 
was helpless to control them, and 
that, when their arrival had placed 
Delhi in rebellion, they were as 
ready to rob her as any one else. 
She says the mutineers did rob the 
palace, and that all her jewels were 
only saved by being buried. She 
does not seem to blame the English 
for their present captivity ; she un- 
derstands the necessity for inquir- 
ing into guilty or innocent parties, 
but she did not seem to assert the 
King’s innocence as much as her 
own. She said she had been in the 
hands of bad people. There appear- 
ed to be frightful rivalries among 
the women. She criminated the 
sons of the former wives, she being 
the last.” 

Another wife, the sister of this 
last, declared that the King's wives 


l endeavored to save several of the English la- 
ecreting them in the palace chambers, 
but that the mutineers hunted them out and bore 
This story is not very consistent with 
which was obtained from another inmate 
, and according to which the native 
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women are said to have complained bitterly that 
the Europeans were better fed and cared for than 
themselves. Jealousy is so thorough a feature of 
Oriental life that this is quite likely. 





THE CUIRASS. 


Sne wound her arms lovingly 
About his stalwart shoulder, 
And she pressed his steel-clad bosom to her 
own, 
And said, ‘‘ May Heaven's mercy 
Through the raging battle nurse ye; 
For if you die, you will not die alone!” 


He said, ‘‘ See how thou’rt mirrored 
In this stainless, polished cuirass ; 
Thus, so long as life is left me, shall thy form 
In my heart be brightly painted, 
Like an image mild and sainted, 
That will shield me through the battle and the 
storm !” 


But when the sun was setting 
O'er the black and distant mountains, 
From the tower where she sat watching, she 
beheld 
A cavalcade wind slowly 
Through the gorges melancholy, 
While the death-bell.from the convent chapel 
knelled. 


And the stalwart knight lay laxly 
On his shield, upheld by bearers, 
And the lances of his comrades were reversed ; 
And she knew by his great pallor 
That his mighty heart of valor 
Had ceased to hold the image that it nursed. 


So she lIsy upon his bosom, 
While the dimmed and bloody cuirass 
No more mirrored her pale features; and she 
died— 
And they buried them together 
Where the purple-blossomed heather 
Waved above them on the lonely mountain- 
side. 





FAMINE ABOARD! 


‘Wen I was such a Jad as you,” said Thors- 
by, ‘“‘ I ran away from a good home, and went to 
sea. I came back to England many times, visited 
secretly my native place, saw my father and mo- 
ther, and once even heard them speak; but they 
never saw me again, or knew where I had gone. 
How this was does not matter, for it is no part of 
my story. Nearly thirty years ago, I sailed from 
Montreal for Liverpool, aboard a vessel laden with 
timber. We had a crew of thirteen persons, in- 
cluding the captain; besides four passengers—a 
physician and his wife, and an old Canadian French- 
man and his niece. It was in the month of Janu- 
ary, and we had a.fair wind; but we soon came 
among ice-fields, and had bitter cold watches, which 
make men think of home, and comfortable fires 
ashore. Many a time I went aloft, and, holding 
on with hands or belly to the frozen yards, and 
fumbling with numbed tingers at the stiffened reefs, 
have thought I must go off with every blast that 
cut me in the face. We kept among the ice a long 
time, and got far out of our course: so at last the 
captain told the passengers that, as he had not 
counted on the delay, he must shorten the allow- 
ance of food for all. 

‘‘This set me thinking. What if we should be 
many weeks in that situation? Our provisions 
must be all gone, and we must perish one by one 
of huager and cold, or do something worse. I had 
read stories of drawing lots aboard ships in such a 
situation; and at night I dreamed about it. I 





do believe it was not so much the dread of death: 
as of coming to be one at that horrible kind of” 


feast, that frightened me. However, I devised a 
plan—a selfish plan it was—for escaping from such 
ahorror. Our allowance of food was as yet very 
slightly diminished. Every day I saved some 
portion ; and sometimes, on pretense of being more 
hungry than usual, I bought the ration of a man 
who was sickly, and could not eat. Such of those 
hoardings as could be preserved I put away ima 
box, inside my chest, and now and then, when I 
went down to my hammock, and found myself 
alone, I used to open it, and contemplate my store 
with a miserly sort of satisfaction, which is horri- 
ble to me now to think of; for I knew that in my 
secret heart I looked forward to a.time when the 
bettle of water which I hoarded there would have 
become more costly than any wine that mortal 
lips ever tasted; when, if I had an opportunity, I 
meant to use my treasure slowly, to maintain my 
own life while my companions starved. 

‘+ The Frenchman and his niece I knew well, for 
I had lodged in their house. He was a superannu- 
ated government-clerk, with a small pension, who 
was going to live in France forthe benefit of his 
health. The niece was an intelligent and pretty 
young woman, who spoke English well, for her mo- 
ther was anEnglishwoman. They were cabin pas- 
sengers, but had taken a passage at an intermediate 
sum, which restricted them to plainer food than oth- 
ers got; but they fared no worse than the rest now. 
The rations were reduced again, and we all began 
to feel the pinch. 

‘We had heavy snow-storms, succeeded ‘by 
bright moonlight nights, awful in their silence; 
but, at last, the ice became rarer, and. we began 


to sail clear. However, a worse troublé.awaited! 
us. From the moment that the last ice left our’ 


sides, it was manifest that we were sinking rapid- 
ly, from some great injury to the vessel’s bottom. 
It was in the night-time when we discovered it ; 
and, in the hurry and confusion, little was done to 
save stores until too late. One man, who volun- 
teered to go below, was killed by the floating tim- 





ber. The water bilged up the hatches, and kept 
the vessel flooded amid-ships; but the upper deck 
was comparatively dry, for the timber aboard kept 
the vessel afloat, and there we all took refuge. We 
knew she could not sink, being merely water-logged. 

“When the first alarm was given I was below, 
and I thought at once of my box. It was heavy ; 
but, taking it on my shoulder, I crept on deck, and 
groped my way aft with it. On the way I ran 
against several persons coming forward; but in 
the darkness they took no heed of me, and I de- 
posited my treasure in a boat om the after-deck, 
and covered it as well as I could with coilsof rope. 
I knew they would not take to this boat while the 
vessel floated, and I hoped that no one would think 
of disturbing the ropes. 

‘*For four days I took the share of the rations 
which the Captain distributed to us all. The 
physician’s wife, who was in ill-health, died, and 
was cast intothe sea. This left us fifteen persons. 
The old Frenchman was also in weak health ; but 
he held out, and his companion tended him con- 
stantly. Every body took interest in them, wretch- 
ed as they were, and it was a fine thing to see her 
bravery and constant care for her charge. I re- 
member looking at them, and thinking that if there 
were no more than they, I would gladly give them 
a portion of my store; although, perhaps, } was 
then too selfish for that, and only flattered myself 
with the thought. I did not dare myself to goto 
the boat until the first dark night, when I pulled 
off my boots, and, groping along, found my box, 
and stealthily ate a portion of its contents; eating, 
however, in great fear, lest my secret should be 
discovered ; in which case I knew my famished 
comrades would have killed me for my selfishness. 
I knew I could have relieved them to some degree ; 
but I did not stir. I heard’ their murmurs, but I 
held my tongue; all which I justified to myself; 
for what, thought I, would: be my little hoard 
among all these? Better that one should live 
than that all should eat, merely to live another 
day. 

‘* Soon after this our case became-dismal indeed. 
The ship sunk deeper, and even the after-deck be- 
came gradually immersed, so we all took refuge in 
the tops and rigging, where we lashed ourselves; 
and all day long, as shipwrecked men will do, re- 
ported a strange sail. As to my box, I had man- 
aged to fold itseontents in a large sail-cloth which 
I carried with me, and of which we all had plenty. 
And now, seeing my companions’ weakness, I took 
the devilish idea of feigning weakness equal to 
theirs, lest otherwise some suspicion might arise 
against me. 

‘“‘T had lashed myself in the main-shrouds, hav- 
ing made a better place for myself with a swinging 
board and an old coat. Immediately above me in 
the main-top were the Frenchman and his niece ; 
but most of the crew were in the mizen-shrouds and 
top. I used to look up and exchange a few words 
with the Frenchman and his charge. They were 
better sheltered than I was, and the girl, who was 
of a cheerful temper, bore up well. We threw no 
more bodies in the sea, but several were dead, as I 
knew by the drooping of their heads, they being 
lashed to their places, One man, who had untied 
himself accidentally, fell with a splash in the deep 
water on the mid-deck, and no one offered to de- 
scend, or even spoke. There now began a dread- 
ful silence among us, so that I began to doubt if 
many lived save I, the Frenchman and his niece, 
and an old sailor who was on one of the mizen- 
yards. This man, whose name was Ephraim, sat 
drooping, and apparently very dejected, for several 
days; but one day looking toward him, soon after 
day break, I found his eyes fixed upon me in a man- 
ner that perplexed me. He was a man of a hid- 
eous cast of countenance, his face being furrowed 
with scars, as if it had been at some time burned 
with gunpowder, and his upper lip being slit in a 
way that showed all his front teeth even when his 
mouth was closed. He had a low forehead, and 
long black hair like a Malay, and he regarded me 
witha scowl that at such a time would have terri- 
fied the bravest. I could not see him unless I 
|turned toward him, but at first a curiosity, and 
finally an irapulse which I could not control, com- 
pelled me to meet his eyes. For, when I did not 
look I félt them upon me—nay, even at night when 
I could see him no more, I felt that he was still 
looking toward me, and bending forward as if 
striving to discern my figure inthe gloom. Some- 
times he regarded me with a grimace which was at 
once ludicrous and terrible; but he spoke no word, 
only uttering now and then a dismal cry, not like 
the sound of any human voice. 

‘* All this se fretted me in my weakness and de- 
pression, and so filled me with a kind of shame, 
that Isat one night in my place and omitted to 
creep down tomy box. When day dawned, ftwas 
a relief to me to find our ship enveloped in a mist ; 
and just at that time I: heard a moan either from 
the Frenchman or his niece in the tops. Touched 
with a sudden pity, which in my selfishness and 
fear I had not known until then, I crept up the 
shrouds to where they lay; and there found what 
might have moved a stonier heart. The man lay 
back against the mast quite cold, but his compan- 
ion, who had been enveloped in a cloak.and heap 
of sail-cloth, evidently by his hand, was living 
still. It was her moans that I had heard. She 
could not have eaten any thing for some days, nor 
had they had any water for a longer time, save a 
few drops of rain which they might have collected 
in the sail-cloth. I turned and crept down again 
to my box, where I had still some biscuits, a piece 
of raw pork, some grocers’ plums, a bottle contain- 
ing in the bottom a little rum, and another small 
bottle of water. With some drops of the spirit- 
and-water mingled in the palm of my hand I wet- 
ted her lips, and after a while revived her a little, 
though still insensible—a happy thing. For find- 
ing the Frenchman quite dead, I moved his body to 
the:edge of the top, and then let it down into the 
‘sea, which now*covered the mid-deck above the 
bulwarks. 

‘¢ She remained in this weak, half-senseless state 
for some days, during which the mist continued, 





and shrouded me from the terrible gaze of old 
Ephraim; but I heard him still. By what dread- 
ful means he sustained his life I only guessed. 
Sometimes he shouted out my name, and then be- 
gan again to utter those cries that I had heard be- 
fore. It was evident to me that he felt some spite 
against me ; why I knew not, for he could not have 
discovered my secret. If he had, he might have 
rifled my box long before. This idea, however, in- 
duced me to remove it by night into the top, where 
I finally withdrew myself, and now sought, in cher- 
ishing my poor companion, to find relief from evil 
thouglits.. Once, when she opened her eyes, look- 
ing round, as if im quest of her former protector, 
she shuddered, and turned her face to me implor- 
ingly, as if she knew that I had power to save him 
yet ; but at other times, even when conscious of 
my care—as when I wetted some biscuit into a 
paste and put to her lips—she seemed to have for- 
gotten the horrors of the place. 

‘* Hour by hour I felt an interest in the fate of 
this girl growing up within me, more deep than 
any feeling I had ever known. I reduced my own 
share of my little store of food and water to the 
lowest point, that I might sustain her the longer. 
I watched her face as she lay sleeping, and it seem- 
ed to me so beautiful, that sometimes I fancied that 


» my sufferings had brought upon me a kind of de- 
. lirfum in which shipwrecked men see visions which 


mock their horrible and lonely state; but, at most 
times, I clung to her with no thought but that of 
saving her from death. It seemed to me as if in 
hiding my store of provisions I had but uncon- 
sciously prepared a means of rescuing her from 
that dreadful end which had befallen our compan- 
ions. Sometimes, indeed, the idea would come 
upon me that, if she should escape, she would re- 
member that I had had the power to prolong her 
uncle’s life—that I had marked his sufferings, and 
had yet held my hand. Would this make her hate 
me? The thought was now more terrible to me 
even than death. 

“One night, having. shrouded myself in sail- 
cloth — worn out with tending her—I dropped 
asleep. I dreamed of warm and sheltered places 
—of walking in gardens in which the sunlight fell 
on an ancient red-bricked:wall, where fruits were 
ripening ; and with me was my dear companion— 
she my wife, and’T no longer a poor, horny-handed 
seaman, but a gentleman, as I had thought to be 
before I ran from home, This, and many such 
places, I had dreamed of, she with me in them all, 


: P'was suddenly awakened by a shriek, and, start- 


ing, found a hand at my throat. In an instant I 
felt a wound as‘from a knife upon my arm; but I 
grappled with my antagonist in the darkness. A 
cry that he uttered told me in a moment that it 
was old Ephraim. 

‘**To the devil!’ he exclaimed, as he struck at 
me again with great force; ‘why should I eat vul- 
tures’ food ?” 

‘* He was-a man of great strength. I struggled 
hard. I had no weapon; and if I had not warded 
off his last blow he had struck me dead, But the 
top was slippery with the misty night-dews, and 
his foot tripped, and he staggered over the rope 
and sail-cloth in which I had been wrapped. Fol- 
lowing up my advantage quickly, I thrust him 
from me, and he fell. I heard a dull splash in the 
water below. I slipped down the shrouds some 
distance and listened, but could hear nothing. Old 
Ephraim had perished ! 

‘*Gray light was dawning, and the mists had 
cleared away, when I hastened up again to my 
companion, calling to her by the way ; for her si- 
lence made me think that she had fallen into a 
swoon. She gave no answer, nor did she speak as 
I raised her from the ground, and found to my hor- 
ror that there was blood upon her. My box, in 
which I had still some biscuits remaining, I had 
made a resting-place for her head, but it had been 
pulled out, and the sail-cloth which covered her 
had been drawn aside. The madman or devil who 
had assailed me had roused her in endeavoring to 
remove the box, and when she shrieked had stabbed 
her. She was still warm and gave some signs of 


breathing ; but they grew fainter. I spoke to her’ 


by name, calling aloud as I would call to. some one 
at a distance; but she was already in the distance 
of eternity. 

‘Of all that wretched band none now was living 
except I. Careless of all, and with a superstitious 
feeling that the box had somehew brought this fate 
upon me, I arose and cast its contents out into the 
wind, and sat down upon the edge of the top, with 
my feet hanging over, and with my head resting 
on my hand. 

“Loss of blood from my wound quickly made 
me feel a drowsiness in which it was strange that I 
did not fall from that height. Some time after this 
—like a man neither asleep nor awake—I heard a 
noise of voices below, and rousing myself, with an 
effort, I looked down and saw a boat alongside, 
with two seamen guarding it; and there, about a 
mile on our larboard side, was a large brig brought 
to in a calm sea. 

‘*They nursed me and me round,” he 
continued, “‘but they did not like me. They 
thought that I had killed my companion and her 
protector, and that the wound that I had got had 
been received in the struggle. They whispered 
together that I had done this to rob them of their 
stock of food; and when they got into a French 
port they would have had me tried for murder 
and hung, orsent té'the galleys. But they could 
make no case against me; and I was free. Ay, I 
was free!” Thoresby continued, clutching my arm ; 
‘*but the calumnies stuck to me. The old story 
has followed and come up against me many a time, 
forcing me sometimes to fly, and making me the 
sullen, hated fellow you have known me.” 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 
+ a has learned to obey will know-how to com- 
man 


A wag, on hearing that a man had given up chimney- 
ng expromed surprise, ashe thought the busines 








A RECIPE FOR COURTSHIP. 
Two or three dears, and two or three sweets, 
‘Two or three balls, and two or three treats; 
Two or three serenades given as a lure, 
‘Two or three oaths how much they endure; 
Two or three messengers sent in one day, 
Two or three times led out from the play, 
Two or three soft speeches made by the way; 
Two or three tickets for two or three times, 
Two or three love-letters writ all in rhymes; 
Two or three months keeping strict to these rules, 
Can never fail making a couple of fools, 





Wanrep.—‘ A female who has a knowledge of fitting 
boots of good moral character." We suppose boots of a 
good moral character means those that are well soled. 


“What is the difference between a man in deep thought 
and King Henry VIII?" Ans.—One is a fat king, and 
the other is a thin-king. 








“T believe," said a very tall representative, “that I 
am one of the tallest members of the House.” ‘ Yes," 
added a fellow-representative, * and the slinmemest too." 





An honest grazier, who had seen Richard performed 
one night in town, waited upon the manager next morn- 
ing to say, that if the gentleman who wanted a horse on 
the previous evening held his mind, he had got an abund- 
ance of tidy nags in his meadows, and should be happy to 
have a deal with him. 


Queen Elizabeth, admiring the elegance of the Marquis 
of Medina, a Spanish nobleman, complimented him on it, 
begging at the same time to know who possessed the 
heart of so accomplished a cavalier. ‘‘ Madam,” said he, 
‘*a lover risks too much on such an occasion; but your 
Majesty's will is law. Excuse me, however, if I fear to 
name her, but request your Majesty's acceptance of her 
portrait." He sent her a looking-glass, 


DIGGING POTATOES. 
A soldier on furlough, and just convalescent, 
Sought a job to supply him with cash for the present, 
And promised a farmer to dig up a patch 
Of potatoes, with faithfulness, care, and dispatch. 
A bottle of whisky, his spirits to stir, 
Was given to Bob as a sort of a spur; 
Which bottle, with many a copious pull, 
He og, omg and left the potato-hills full, 
While he with some difficulty held by a etump, 
Saluting it oft with a staggering thump. 
Some hours had elapsed ; his employer returned, 
And said, while his bosom indignantly burned, 
“You indolent rascal—you slave of the jug— 
Not a single potato, you sot, have you dug!" 
** Po-ta-toes!"' said Bob, with a stammering tongue, 
“If you want your potatoes dug, fetch "em along !" 











Men are often capable of greater things than they per- 
form; they are sent into the world with bills of credit, 
and seldom draw to their full extent. 





GEnivs.—A distinguished teacher, and president of a 
—— defined genius to be “the power of making ef- 





“Do try to talk a little common sense,” said a lady to 
her visitor. “Oh! but wouldn't that be taking an un- 
fair advantage of you!" 


There is a great difference in rogues. There is your 
honest rogue, who will do you a good turn, and always 
remembers a kindness; there is the dishonest rogue—he 
is a hypocrite. One of the former kind was working for 
a friend of mine, who told me the dialogue that passed be- 
tweenthem. ‘How comes it, John, that you're no better 
off—you're a handy fellow enough, but it seems you're 
one of the poorest, and never did yourself much good ?” 
“Why, I'll tell you what it is, Sir. I was as honest a 
veller as any in the parish, but I don't know how ‘twere, 
but I were always poor; and £o says I to myself, John, 
this won't do, thee must make a change; and so, Sir, I 
took to stealing a bit—warn't particular, a duck, or a 
goose, or some such matter—and then I fell into poach- 
ing, and then I got into jail, and somehow or other I 
got out o’t; and then said I to myself, John, this won't 
do neither, thee must change again.’ ‘ Well, John, 
and what then?’ “ Why, Sir, now I do mix it.” 








Montaigne kept a register of the oddities of all his 
friends, and introduces them to us whenever he can. “I 
know a lady of very high rank,” he says, “ who believes 
that it gives a person a disagreeable appearance to be 
seen in the act of chewing, and, for this reason, will 
scarcely ever eat in public.” This lady would have met 
with the approval of Byron. 





Admiral Rodney gave a punch in honor of his officers. 
He took for that purpose 4 tons of water, 1200 bottles of 
Malaga wine, 600 bottles of rum, 600 bottles of Cognac, 
600 pounds of sugar, 200 nutmegs, 2600 lemons; the 
bowl being a marble basin, upon which a handsome boy, 
clothed as Hebe, paddled a little canoe of Acajou-wood, 
filling always the emptied glasses of the enehanted sca- 
men, 





It is worthy to be remarked, that almost every nation 
denotes “a fool” by the name of its favorite dish. The 
German calls him ‘* Hans Wurst ;” the Frenchman, “Jean 
Potage;” the English, “Jack Pudding;" the Dutch, 
* Pickelhiring ;” Italian, ** Maccaroni;" the Russian, 
“*Kapustnick ;" the ancient Greeks and Romans, * Par- 
asit, Sycophant, and Scurra.” 


Professor Stiudlin, at the University of Géttingen: 
once argumented before his audience as follows: ‘* Man 
does not die! For he dies either in the last moments of 
his life, or in the first moments of his death, or in both 
together, Yet he dies not in the last instants of his life, 
for he*is still alive; neither in the first instant of his 
death, for he is already dead; nor in both together, for 
he can not live and die at once; consequently, he dies in 





/ mone, or not at all."’ 





Mithridates, king of Pontus, knew each one of his 
eighty thousand soldiers by his right name. E 

Sefieca was able to reh two th d words, 
which were given to him, in the same order. 

Hortensius kept in his memory all the prices paid on 
a day of auction. 

Hugo Grotius, on being present at a review of some 
regiments in France, recalled all the names of the single 
soldiers which were there called up. 

Justus Lipsius ventured to rehearse the works of Taci- 
tus from the first word to the last, forward and backward, 
even when body was standing before him with a 
drawn dagger, to pierce him at the very moment he had 
f but an only word! 

Venetian lady, well known by her erudition, when 
asked for the sermon she had attended in church, repeat- 
ed scrupulously every word. 

Racine knew by memory all the tragedies of Euripides, 
Bayle the whole work of Montaigne, Hughes Doneau 
the Corpus Juris, Metastasio the entire Horatius, and 
Carteret, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, all the New Tes- 
tament, from the first chapter of Matthew to the end of 
A ypse. The learned Scotchman, Thomas Dempster, 

ed he knew not what it was to forget; and Scaliger 
is told to have apprehended within twenty-one days the 
whole Homerus, and within four months all the Greek 








poets. 
The = ont yp Count of St. Germain 
surpasses a y ve he read once he 
knew by memory, and was furnished with such a gigantic 
compre ve power of numbering that he retained a 
series of a thousand numbers, which he could recite for- 
ward, backward, and pulled out from the middle. From 
the court of Henry III. in Cracow, he demanded one 
hundred of picket-cards, mixed them together in 
disorder, let him tell all the succession of the cards, or- 
dered it to be noticed exactly, and repeated their follow- 
one after the other, without being wrong once. 
ie played almost e musical instrument of the 
world; was an excellent ter, and imitated any hand- 
writing in the most illusive manner. He had ts + 


passion— i with absol mastery. 
chess no pam por be enquioed bam, ond So inne beasel 
break every bank by calculation. 
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Jefferson says: “ For one really converted 
cibtetion, os the fruits of Missionary labor, the drinking 
practices of the English have made fully one thousand 
drunkards.” 


a high station is like a man on the top of a 
ifn mountain every thing appears small to him, and 
he appears small to every body. 

aper suggests that the celebrated Mr. Spur- 
aioe to preach to the Leviathan—the obsti- 
nate monster that refuses to be lannched—as he has had 
greater practice than any body of the present day in 
** moving great masses.” 

The editor of the New Idea, at Samida, Shelby County, 
Iowa. advertises for body to purch a half interest 
in the concern. Who wants to become the proprietor of 
“half an idea?” 


A Detroit paper mentions the arrest of a woman in that 
city, “with nothing on her person but a love-letter and 
a daguerreotype.” Rather a ‘poetical and “ pictur- 
esque™ costume. 




















The Tampa Peninsular gives a curious account of the 
death of a lady who, two weeks prior ® her death, had been 
thrown into spasms from a small garter snake having 
coiled itself around herankle. She continued unconscious 
until her death, and her actions were like those of a snake 
—an incessant twisting and writhing of her body in all 
shapes, darting her head forward, with an attempt to pro- 
duce a hissing noise. 





EPITAPH FOR A VERY HONEST MAN. 
An honest fellow here is laid, 

His debts in full he always paid ; 

And what's more rare, his neighbors tell us 
He sent back borrowed umbrellas, 





ItteGat Corn Measvze.—A tight shoe. 





ORNAMENTAL Fret-wozk.—The eyes of your beloved 
after she has been crying. 





Tur H1gHtanp Vo_unTeERs.—In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Government granted commissions to such High- 
land chiefs as raised a certain number of men for the 
army. An English officer, who had been sent into the 
Highlands to receive recruits, inquired, ‘** Where are the 
volunteers?" * All safe," was the reply; “they are tied 
up in the barn!" 





“ Teddy, my boy, jiss guess how many cheeses there are 
in that bag, and I'll give ye the whole five of them." 

** Five to be sure." 

“ Arrah, be me sowl! bad luck to the man that tould 
ye!” 





Coleridge once gravely recommended a Canterbury at- 
torney of his acquaintance to take a house in the Cathe- 
dral Close, in order that the constant contemplation of a 
large object might neutralize the contracting infl of 


The Live Stock Markets last week were heavy for 
Beeves, of which there was an adequate supply available. 
What may be called good cattle sold at about the same 
figures, while on common and inferior grades there was 
a decline of about half cent per pound on the estimated 
net weight, with the estimated weights favoring pur- 
chasers. ... There was increased dullness in the trade in 
Milch Cows, owing, in part, to the depressed state of the 
beef market, kmen retain Cows which they other- 
wise would sell beef and buy fresh ones....Veal 
Calves were less offered, and were in demand at 
full ..-Sheep Lambs were also less abundant, 
and, with a good i , prices favored sellers. ...Sw#ine 
were in fair suppl request at about former quote- 
tions....The repeal receipts of Live Stock during eagh 
of the last two weeks compare thus: 

Week ending Week ending 
Jan. 20. Jan. 21. 


Sheep and Lambs .......... 7.981 6,879 
psanccescccccccccccocs 1,000 1,480 

Of the Forty-fourth Street Market supply of Beeves 
last Wednesday there were received from 








New York,......... 87S | Indiana........... - 148 
Ohio...... .. 574 | Illinois... - 12 
Kentucky..... - 286 | Vitginia ......... -» 54 


The range of prices coueting te the actual rales of 
Live Stock at the leading City kets last Wednesday 
was as follows: : 

Poor to premium Beeves, per pound... $9 6 @ $011} 
Common to ex. Milch Cowa, per head, 2000 @ 6000 





Veal Calves, per pound ..... 5 @ it 
Sheep and Lambs, per head........ - 800 @ &§ 00 
- “ per pound...... ove 7@ 11 
Live Swine, per pound..........-.+++ “a4 @ St 
Dressed ** - ania ence Sb @ 7 
The Country Produce Markets are well stocked with 
farm and dairy produce. The demand is ow- 
ing jn part to the prevailing fine weather, Prices favor 
buyers.... Poultry is leas abundant, and have ad- 


vanced. Our quotations are for that which is received 

in good order. Much of what comes from the West ar- 

rives in poor condition and sells for lower prices. 

WHOLESALE Prices OvTAINED b¥ Propucers at Wasn- 
INGTON Marxsrt. 













professional habits upon his mind. 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday, February 1, 1858. 


Tae Wholesale Produce Markets during the past week 
were very quiet for Breadstuffs, the receipts of which 
were light. Flour was in slack demand, mainly for 
home use, at reduced prices. Wheat was sparingly pur- 
chased at about former rates. A fair business was trans- 
acted in Corn, which closed with an upward tendency. 
Rye, Barley, and Oats were in limited request at our 
quotations. ...Cotton has been more sought after at ad- 
vancing prices. ... Provisions have been in fair demand, 
the market closing pretty firmly and buoyantly for the 
leading kinds....Rio Coffee was more freely dealt in, 
and it improved ¢ c. per pound... .Sugars were in mode- 
rate request at higher rates....Molasses was inactive 
and drooping....A fair inquiry prevailed for Teas and 
Rice within our range....Hay and Hops were salable 
and steady. ...Hemp, Grass Seeds and Wool ruled quiet 
at previous figures. ... Tobacco was in moderate demand, 
but was somewhat less firm....The bulk of the private 
sales of Dry Goods during the past week have been to 
Southern and City jobbers, but as these manifested much 
reserve in their movements, the aggregate business of 
the week has been very moderate. Some brown Cottons 
have been purchased for export. The receipts of goods 
have not been heavy, but in the absence of an active dis- 
tributive movement they have increased the available 
supplies. A slightly improved demand has prevailed 
for imported Dress Goods, at, however, irregular rates, 
There is no apparent eagerness among factors to dispose 
of stocks of desirable fabrics, as the anticipated revival 
of business, it is thought, will furnish a more satisfacto- 
ry market for such. The auction sales of the week have 
been of no remarkable interest. The week's import of 
Dry Goods amounted to $721,511 against $2,801,779 the 
corresponding week in 1557. The imports since Janu- 
ary 1 have been $2,866,144 against $10,386,476 same time 
in 1557....The movements in other commodities were 
moderate, and unproductive of any remarkable altera- 
tions....We append a revised list of the closing quota- 
tions for the leading articles: 









Ordinary to extra State Flour, per bbl. $415 @ $455 
Superfine to fancy Western do. = 415 @ 440 
Extra Western Flour, per barrel...... 440 @ 800 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 430 @ 650 
Super to Extra Canadian, per barrel.. 410 @ 600 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel.. 4509 @ 6800 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl.. 300 @ 3875 
Corn Meal, per barrel. ......+..++.+ 300 @ 850 
White Wheat, per bushel........ 110 @ 140 
Red Wheat, per bushel ........ 100 @ 120 
New Crop Corn, per bushel 60 @ 72 
Rye, per bushel ........-.++ eee 70 @ 72 
Barley, per bushel...........cse-ceee ” @ 78 
Western Oats, per bushel ..... eeecees 4 @ 46 
State Oats, per bushel..... spaesesn ose 42 @ 45 
Jersey and Penn. Oats, per bushel.... 86 @ 40 
Southern Oats, per bushel............ 28 @ 88 
Cotton, middlings, per pound......... 104 @ 103 
Mess Pork, per baryel.........+...+ -_ — @ 5B 
Prime Pork, per bervel............++ - 1200 @ 1215 
Country Mess Bee, per barrel........ 900 @ 1000 
Country Prime Beef, per barrel....... 600 @ 700 
Prime Mess Beef, per tierce.......... 1800 @ 2400 
Beef Hams, per barrel ....... ereccees 1500 @ 1700 
Cut Meats, per BBscccctoe.cecees ° 6 @ 8t 
Land, BOP POURE. .cccccccccecs Posccece 9 @ of 
State Butter, per pound........... -- «618 @ 24 
Western Butter, per pound ........... 12 @ 16 
Cheese, per pound, .......0c.cccceses 6 @ 8 
Rice, per 100 pounds - 250 @ 350 
Rio Coffee, per pound. ° 8i @ 11 
Cuba Sugar, per pound ............. 4@ 64 
Cuba Molasses, per gallon..........++ 146 @ 23 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound....... 46 7 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon .... 2 @6 25 
Hyson Teas, per pound ........... ene 2% @ 55 
Oolong Teas, pound..............5 8 @ 50 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon ...... 21k -- 
North River Hay, per 100 pounds 50 co) 
ops, Crop of 1857, per pound........ 5@e 10 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound........ “i @ 18 
Seed Leaf Tobacco, per pound........ 9@ 8% 
Am. Hemp, undressed, per ton.......10000 @ 11000 
Am. Hemp, dressed, ye 14000 @ 16500 
American Fleece Wool, per pound 277 @ 45 
American pulled Wool, per pound 20 @ 30 
Pot Ashes, per 100 pounds........... — @ 562% 
Pearl Ashes, per 100 pounds......... 550 @ — 
Spirits Turpentine, per gallon....... 422 @ ~ 


Freights continued quiet. Shipowners were getti 
full rates : Sor Liverpect, ne ? Flour 























Apples, per barrel, ..........0++.+0++- $25) @ $450 
Apples, dried, per pound............. n@ 7 
Peaches, dried, per pound ........... 17 @ 19 
Plums, dried, per pound... see 18 @ 19 
Hickory Nuts, per bushel 187 @ 200 
Chestnuts, per bushel ... . eee 200 @ 225 
Peanuts, per bushel ........+..++-05+ 70 @ 112 
Cranberries, per barrel... .......+...- 800 @ 1059 
Potatoes, per barrel........-+.-+s.+++ 17% @ 875 
per bushel. .........cescccecese 9” @ 95 
“* sweet, per barrel.....-..+++.+- - 450 @ 500 
Onions, per barrel .... ..-.see+eeseee 125 @ 800 
Turnips, per barrel. ..........s+-s00+ 2 @ 50 
Squast per barrel... ccccescscees 225 @ 250 
Pumpkins, per 100 .......... «+-- 2500 @ 3000 
Beets, per barrel ........ ....- --+ 185 @ 1373 
Cabbages, per 100 ............seeeeee 200 @ 450 
= Red, per dozen ........ ee 75 @ 100 
Parsnips, per barrel ...........++++++ 12 @ 150 
Carrots, per barrel. ............+.000+ — @ 150 
Leeks, per 100.........sseceeccceeees 250 @ 800 
Celery, per dozen ...... ec eeccccocce ° 50 @ 15 
Garlic, per 100...... -- 500 @ _ 
Eggs, Limed, per dozen.............- 0e — 
Eggs, Fresh, per dozen .. oe 41@—_— 
Chickens, per pound. . 11 @ 13 
Fowls, per pound.... 8 @ 14 
Guinea Fowl, per pair. ° “4 @ Bo 
Ducks, per pound ........... ee 13 @ Ww 
* POF PAlE ..cccccccccccces oe 7 @ 1B 
Turkeys, per pound.............. e 11 @ 2 
Geese, per pound.............- oe 8 @ 1 
Pigeons, per dozen ...........+-00+ - 17% @ 26 
Prairie Hens, per pair.........-....- ri) 10 
Partridge, per pair ..........s++0+-0 75 
Roasting Pigs......... concvececcoses 12% @ 250 
Rabbits, per pair ......... eocccceses »- 2Se — 
Hares, per pair ........scseescevees - ae 88 
Squirrels, each........... crccccecces 2@ 4 
Venison, per pound ........esseeeeeee 7@e 11 
Bear Meat, per poynd ........ epnnese 2 6 16 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Feawxin Squans, Monday, Feb. 1, 1858. 
Tne foreign import trade of the port continuesto show 
a gratifying decrease: last week's entries compare as 
follows with those of the week previous: 


Imperts. Exports. 
Week ending Jan. 80, 1858 $1,804,970... .$1,419,697 
Corresponding week, 1857 3,981,990.... 358,236 


EW BOOK, by the Author of ‘“‘ Tae Deap 
Szozzr." 
HIDE AND SEEK; 
A NOVEL. a 
By Wirxrs Cours, Author of ‘The Dead Secret, 
** After Dark." 


Price 50 cents. 

In speaking of the last work by this author, The Home 
Journal says: 

“The Dead Secret has already been widely read and 
much admired. It is a powerful book. A painful inter- 
est surrounds the terrible secret on the very threshold of 
the story, and haunts the mind of the reader until he 
has mastered the mystery. The plot is very artistically 
handled—keeping one in suspence till the last chapter. — 
Home Journal. 





In Press. 
“APTER DARK.” By Wiuxre Cottuse. 
ICK & FITZGERALD, No. 18 Ann Street. 
Also for Sale by all Booksellers, 


ARPER’S CATALOGUE. 


A New Desorirtive Catatocus of Hazerr & 
Broruse’s Pus.ications, with an Index and Classificd 
Table of Contents, is now ready for Distribution, and 
may be obtained gratuitously on application to the Pub- 
lishers personally, or by letter inclosing £1x Cunt in 
Perth atdentior 








att of g . in town or country, de- 
signing to form Libraries or enrich their literary collec- 
tions, is respectfully invited to this Catalogue, which will 
be found to ponte hy a large proportion of the standard 
and most esteemed works in English Literature—com- 
PREBEXDING MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND VOLUMES— 
which are offered, in most instances, at less than one 
half the cost of similar productions in England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, 
Schools, &c., who may not have access to areliable guide 
in forming the true estimate of literary productions, it is 
believed this Catalegue will prove especially valuable as 
a@ manual of reference. 

To p disappointment, it is suggested that, when- 
ever books can not be obtained through any bookseller 
or local agent, applications with remittance should be ad- 
dressed direct to the Publishers, which will be promptly 
attended to. 











FUNI!! 
ARPER’S COMICALITIES. 


SELECTED From DRAWINGS BY 
LEECH, DOYLE, AND OTHERS. 
CONTAINING 
THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





FIRST SERIES. 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Periodical Dealers. 





THE FIRST VOLUME 
or 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
Handsomely beund in Cloth and Half Morocco, may be 
had of the following Booksellers: 
In Boston. 
A. WILLIAMS & CO., 
JOUN J. DYER & CO., 
FEDERHEN & CO. 





In PHILADELPHIA. 
A. WINCH, 
W. B. ZIEBER. 





w= New ORLEANS. 
J. GC. MORGAN, 
B. M. NORMAN. 
GEO. ELLIS. 





In Sr. Lovts. 
JAMES M. CRAWFORD, 
E. K. WOODWARD. 





In Ompornnatt. 
It. W, DERBY, 


And of Booksellers generally throughout the United 
States and Canada. 





THE NEW EDITION OF 
R. LIVINGSTONE’S JOURNAL 
IS NOW READY. 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA; including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ 
Resid in the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from 





Decrease of Imports. .. $2,177,020 
Increase of Exports........... cones $1,031,461 
A comparison of the imports for the month shows the 
same reduction of soreigu imports on a la~ge and regular 
scale: 
Imports at New York for Jan. 1853 
* = for Jan. 1857 
At this rate we shall soon have a large balance in our 





‘ favor on our foreign account, notwithstanding the low 


prices of produce. 

There was only about $50,000 in specie sent abroad 
last week from this port; but over $1,250,000 went to 
Boston, most of which was for export from thence. Tak- 
ing the California arrival into consideration, however, 
it is not likely that the Bank statement this evening can 
show any serious decline. Money. grows, if possible, 
steadily easier; it is very hard to lend at six per cent., 
and in Wall Street large amounts are daily declined by 
the brokers. Exchange closed on Saturday at 1094 @ 
110 on London, and 5.18% @ 5.15 on Paris. The banks 
of Baltimore and Philadelphia resume specie payments 
this week, and this is tending to equalize the exchanges 
with those cities. 

The feeling in the street is one of extreme buoyancy. 
All stocks have risen, some of the dividend-paying rail- 
ways very considerably. The idea prevails that money 
is going to remain very cheap all spring and summer, and 
that it must necessarily be invested in or lent out on 
stocks, eS ee 


_ ; ——_ 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


B ELY &6 G@BAG FBR, 
COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
No. 13 Excuaner 8 Boston Mass. 
Special attention given to matters connected with Pa- 
tent Laws, and the adjustment of claims from abroad. 


TIMELY ADMONITION.— 

The learned, the scientific in chemistry and the 
arts, the well-informed, the ignorant and illiterate, will 
all find in Branpretn's Pris a remedy which will go 
at once to the root of their several afflictions, and eradi- 
cate them from the constitution. These pills are equally 
beneficial for the body as the mind, because they purify 
the blood, and restore the physical as well as the mental 
powers, to a healthy condition. Those who have Provi- 
dence for their guide, and who are out of health, should 
heed this as a voice from Heaven. 

Principal office, No. 43 Brandreth Building, Canal 
Street. Sold also at No. 296 Bowery, No. 52 Division 
Street, No. 66 Lewis Street, corner of Houston, and No. 
175 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 25 cents a box, with full 
directions. 























the Cape of Good Hope to Loando on the West Coast; 
thence acrvss the Continent, down the River Zambesi, to 
the Eastern Ocean. By Davin Livinestoxx, LL.D., 
D.C.L. Two Maps by Annowsmira, a Portrait on Steel, 
and numerous Illustrations. One Volume 8vo, $3 00. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 

*,* Harpse & Brorners will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of Three Dollars. 





GROVER & BAKE R’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
730 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
18 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 





ELPS’S SPANISH CONQUEST. 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and its 
Relation to the History of Slayery, and to the Govern- 
ment of Colonies. By Axmtuurn Heirs Numerous 
Maps, &c. & vols. Large 12mo, Muslin, $3 00. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 


*,* Hanrer & Broruens will send the above Work by 
Mall, postage paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of Three Dollara. 


LORIMEL. A New Perrome ror Tne 


HANDKEROCUIES. 








This exquisite bouquet is so highly concentrated that 
a single drop will leave its peculiar and delightful fra- 
grance upon the handkerchief for many hours. 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 
and for sale by all Druggists. 


RS. SIGOURNEY’S LUCY HOWARD. 


LUCY HOWARD'S JOURNAL. By Mrs. L. H. St- 
GOURNEY. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 
2 Geapen& Sngemnes 28 send ay yey by 
postage (for any distance in the Un States 
under 8000 , papiont Ay of Seventy-five Cents. 








ICH CLOTH COVERS 
FOR 
VOLUME I. OF HARPER'S WEEKLY 
ARE NOW READY. 
Prices Firtr Cents. 





The Trade and Bookbinders will be eupplied at 
TWEnty-Five rer Cent. Discount. 
HOw, 20, PO, GOOD AND GET « PAID 

FOR IT." —Take an Agency for our Publica- 
tions. The terms are such, there can be no possibility 
of loss, Every Famtty will be glad to obtain some of 
them. For particulars address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York 





Sher HASHEESH EATER. Being Pas- 

aages from the Life of a Pythagorean. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York, 

*,” Hanren & Brormrns wil! send the above Work by 
Mail, po-tage paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3900 miles), on receipt of One Dollar. 








AUTOGRAPHS, AUTOGRAPHS. 
OW READY, NORTON’S CATALOGUE 
of 3000 Autograph Letters, Documents, Maps, 
Coins, etc., relative tu America, being the most com- 
plete collection ever offered for sale. This catalogue 
will be mailed to any address, on receipt of three postage 


stam ps. 
CHARLES B. NORTON, Agent for Libraries, 
New York. 
Also, Norton's Catalogue of Works. 


[S44 TAYLor's WORLD OF MIND. 


TIE WORD OF MIND. An Elementary Book. By 
Ie,aco Tayion, Author of “ Wesley and Methodism,” 
* Loyola and Jesuitism,”’ ‘‘ Natural History of Enthusi- 
asin,” &c., 12mo, Muslin, $1 00, 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 

*,* Harrer & Brotuens will send the above Work 
by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United 
States under 3000 miles), on receipt of-One Dollar. 








ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
The aperient, antiseptic, and restorative propertics 
of this invaluabie preparation render it a safe and cer- 
tain cure in cases of Scrofula, Liver Complaint, Dyspep- 
sia, and numerous Ulcerous and Eruptive Diseases. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggtsts, 
100 Fulton Street, New York. 


ARTH’S NORTH AND CENTRAL AF- 
RICA. 

TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN NORTH AND 
CENTRAL AFRICA. Being a Journal of an Expedi. 
tion undertaken under the Auspices of H.B.M's Govern. 
ment, in the Years 1849-18 5. By Hewar Bantu, Ph.D., 
D.C.L., Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Asiatio 
Societies, &c., &c. Map and numerous elegant Iliustra- 
tions, To be completed in 3 vois. 8vo, Muslin, $2 50 a 
Volume. Vols, I. and IT. (embracing the 3 vols. of the 
English Edition) now ready. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 
Square, New York. 

*,”" Hanrer & Baergens will send the above Work 
by Mail, postage paid, for any distance in the United 
States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 











INCREASED ATTRACTIONS! 


BULWER, THACKERAY, CHARLES READE, 
MRS. GASKELL, anp WILKIE COLLINS. 


ARPBR’S MAGAZINE. 


MR. THAOKERAY'S, NBW NOVEL, “THE VIR- 
GINIANS," with many humercus Illustrations by the 
Author, was comme ia the DECEMBER Number of 
llaRPER.s Magazine. It is printed from early sheets 
—receiyed from the Author in advance of pubii¢ation in 
England — for which the Publishers pay Mr. Thackeray 
the sum of Two-Thousand I 

MR READE'S NEW STORY, entitled 
“JACK OF ALL TRADES-—- A Marrze or Paor lo- 
MANOR,” written exslusively for HARPER 6, MAGArINE, 
was also d in the ber Number. 

MRS. GASKELL, Author of “ Many Basrom,” has 
become a contributor to Hanren’s Magazixi, and a 
thrilling story from her vigorous pen will be found in 
the Jauuary Number. 

MR. WILKIE GOLLINS'S POWERFUL TALE, en- 
titled “THE MARRIAGE TRAGEDY," appears com- 
plete in the February Number. 

The above three stories are written exclusively for 
Harree’s MaGazine. 








HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
- FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Five Cents a Nuwpen; $2 50 a Year 


BULWER'S BRILLIANT ROMANCE, entitled 
“WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?" pronounced to 
be the rpiece of this polished, witty, and learned 

* special arrangement with the Author, aj# 
pears in Hanrer’s Werxux simultaneously with its 





publication in England. 
TERMS OF HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . . . $300 
Two Copies for One Year . . - » 500 


Three or more Copies for Qne Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for-every Club of Tex Sus- 
SCRIBERS. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . 

One Copy for Ome Year. . . .... 2 
One Copy for Two Years . ..... 4 
Five Copies for One Year. . . . .. 9 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 

Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000° 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twr.va 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. 

Volume I. of “*HARPER'’S WEEKLY," handsomely 
bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 50, is now ready. 

Muslin Covers are furnished to those who wish their 
Numbers bound, at Fifty Cents each. TWENTY-FIVE Pee 
Cnt. Discount allowed to Bookbinders and the ‘Trade. 

“HARPER'S MAGAZINE” and “HARPER'S 
WEEKLY," when taken together, are supplied at Fouz 

OLLARS 4 year. 
so | the commencement of both the Maga- 
zInz and WEEKLY can still be supplied. Specimen cop- 
ies furnished gatuitously. Clergymen and Teachers 
supplied at the lowest Club rates. 

The Postage upon “Hazpgr's Macazure” and 
“ Harper's WEEKLY" muet be paid at the Office wheres 
they are received. When paid quarterly in advance, 
the Postage is Thirty-six Cents a year on the MaGazina, 
and Twenty-six Cents a year on the WRExKLy. 

Persons residing in the British Provinces will remit, 
in addition to their Subscription, Cents on the 
MAGAZINE, Twenty-six Conts on the Wxxxxr, for 
the American postage. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus.isurns, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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LAby or tit Hous. “ Hoity toity, indeed! 


rectly, if you please. How dare you imitate me inthat manner? Impertinence! 


T HE SORROW 5 OF 





Boss. ‘Say, Sam, if you don’t get that Bottle 


smart, vou're a goner! 





t leave a whole bone in vour body! 
ADVERTISEME -NTS. 


TINQ’S PARI NA CRACKERS, 


60 highly celebrated for their great nourishing 
and healthful prop: rties as an article of food, may be 


Wholesale, only ¢ 


A. N. THOMPSON & CO., 





procure 


Nos, 221 and 223 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


a 


HARPER'S W i E KLY. 


Go and put up those Curls di- Mr. Pires (Re 


” 


used to fix all off 


we used to have in the back room, behind the Store, 








——< a 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 


with Paper fixings of Flowers, Hearts, &c.—eh !” 


| Mrs. Pires don’t recollect any thing about it; no, indeed! 


COUNTRY APPRENTICE IN 





‘*& Oo } wad 7)" £ sta. » Ff “I “4 r ¥ ~ 
Sam, - if you don't go and steal me a Sausage, I'M Sarsace Deater. “You varmint! at it again 


teach you to steal Sausages.” 





OL. - OF 1 AR PERS S WE EKLY, 
handsomely bound in 
CLOTH EXTRA, 
is now ready. 

Price $3 50. 
N.B. This Volume can not be sent by Mail on account 
of its weight. It will be sent by Express, if so desired, 

freight to be paid by the Purchaser. 








NEW YORK. neg’ eon Ntp Aa 


ine, Interesting 


EBIT AND 
CREDIT. Trans- 
lated from the Ger- 
man of Gustav I'rey- 
TAG. By L. C. Ct. 
With a Preface, by 
CHRISTIAN CHARLES 
| Jostas Bunsen, D.D., 
D.C.L., PD. Ph. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 
This novel 
most successfu 
tempt at the r 
of commercial life 
which has_ hitherto 
been made. As such 
itis perfect,and should 
be read by every old 
and every young man 
in business. 








The most popular 
Gerfman novel of the 
age.—Chevalicr Bun- 
BEN. 

A cordial, generous 
deeply human feelir 
pervades the book — 
the picture-making i 
admirable. — Athene- 

| um. 

The work is, we 
have no doubt, des- 
tined to create a sen- 
sation in this eoun- 
try.—Notes and Quer- 





A story of uncom- 
mon fascination. 
Atheneum. 


filled pretty Boss's Wirr. * Ah! vou Villain, Uve caught you again. ll Fresh, rich in inci- 
teach you to bring Liquor in here!” dent, vital with char- 


acter, thought, and 
y. It is a 





ar 





common, genuine, in- 
teresting book, 
Leader. 

Will win the adimir- 
tion of its many read- 


ers. A deep interest 


pervades every chap- 





Essentially a ro 
mance of the ast 
most of the hour. We 

i 
v 





can not give any ide: 





city, intensi 
admirable 
Statesman 


ing furnished by Bun- 
sen. — Clerical Jour- 
nal, 

The novel of Debit 
andCredit is one which 
we can safely com- 
mend to the English 
reader. * * The trans- 
lation before us, by L. 
C. C., is very spirited 


Blackwood's Magazin 
Jor Jan. 1853. 

Published by HAR- 
PER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New 
York. 

Harrer & Brotnu- 
ERS will send the 
above Work by Mail, 
— . postage paid (for any 

7 saa distance in the United 

States under 8000 
Now Pll just | piles), on receipt of 
One De lar. 
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TUITION in the FLUSHING FEMALE 
COLLEGE one year. Address Rev. WILLIAM H. 
GILDER, A.M., President, at Flushing, Long Island. 
| MPStic HALL SEMINARY for Young 
| J Ladies, 5 miles from Boston. A Catalogue may 
| be obtained of the Principal, 
! Mrs, T. P. SMITH, Box, Boston, Mass. 


B15 >) WILL P/ AY F ‘OR BO ARD "AND 








The masterly key to | 
his intent and mean- | 


and agreeable. — | 





a bit better than the little 8 by 12 Looking-glass, with a picter on top, that 
you know—that you 





[Fesruary 6, 1858, 


OME ADVICE, with Whispers to Epi- 

cures. A Receipt-Book. Bya Lady. With 

Notes for the Dyspeptic. By a Physician. 12mo, 
Muslin, 75 cents. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frank- 
lin Square, New York. 

Harrrcr & Brornarrs will send the above Work 
by Mail, postage pid (ior any distance in the United 
States ur 4 r 3000 miles), on receipt of 75 cents. 

HE MOTHER “AND HER OFF- 
SPRING. 12mo, Muslin, $1 060. 
Dr. ‘Tracy has rendered an important service by 









the preparation of this work intended for the use of 
young married fi mia les and young mothers. He was 
abundantly qualified for the task by his profession. 
I knowledg: a sc, and he has the entire 
nfidence of istian public. The work is 


and will doubtless be of great 





of bad beoks, made by bad 


Amid the multiplici 
d to sce one on 


men and sold for bad ends, we are g 








the subject v cory te hy a phy iclan every way re- 
sponsiblc—a good Look, made by a good men for a 
good end. Its instructions, intelligently followed, 


will spare the next gencration a vast amount of suf- 
ering. —Indcpendent. 

We have seen no book on Medicine, written for 
popular use, whic) appears to us so unobjectionable 
in points where nearly all such books are ohjection- 
able, so judicious in its counsels, and so full in the 





details of the exact information wanted, as this,— 
Springfield Republic an. 
An invaluable treatise, written — skill, sense, 


mtaining just such advice 
A : is 1 would give a mother in ref- 
erence to the best physical training of herself and 
“ie ii ttle ones Its thorough study in every young 
houschold eae save much pain, many a doctor's 
| bill, many a semi-life, and many a death. —Congre- 
cationalist 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frank- 
| lin Sq: New York 
Ilan ve Ihsrae: 
fell, oneean wala ranyd ince in the rited 
under S00) mil "eu kuuuenaraes Weiter 















L" IFE STURESS; ot, How to Live. II- 

tr +e d in Biographies of Bunyan, Ter- 
, Perthes, and Mrs. Winslow. 
ouN BaILure, Author of ** Memoirs of 
Adelaide Newton," &e. I16mo, 365 








Ly pe 
Hewitt: 
pages, Mus tin, 40 cents. 





lin Square, New York. 
ITARPER & Brotuers will send the above Work 
by Mail (posts uge paid) for any distance in the United 
4 States under 3.00 miles), on receipt ef Forty Cents. 


' 
fired Merchant). *‘ Sally, my dear, these big Mirrers ain't : Pee . 
“ j , | Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frank- 
| 
| 


\ ISS FLORA M‘FLIMSEY’S MAR- 
J RIAGE, 
By Lesiiz JOHNSTONE. 


Air—“ Ben Boit."’ 


Don't you remember the maiden, Tom Vane, 
The maiden £0 richly attired, 

Whose delicate face, as she leaned on my arm, 
You and all who beheld her admired, 

To that maiden I'm going to be wed, Tom Vane, 
The wealthiest heiress in town, 

She owns a neat palace in Madison Square, 
And the breakfast is ordered by Brown. 


The way of my wooing was this, Tom Vane, 
That brimful of passion and health, 

I never deceived her, nor tried to deccive, 
Nor ever pretended to wealth ; 

But my love was sincere as the heavens, Toin Vane, 
And she knew not at first I was } 3 

For tn beeying my books, I still bought then fiom Vvans, 
And thus I did Ricu Girrs secure. 


She had wealthier beaux by the score, Tom Vane, 
But the trinkets and presents they bre 
Were not! 
From the kind hand of Fortune I caveurt! 
And she cried, *‘ you pretend te be poor, my love, 
And yet ransack for presents the town ;— 
Well—I've more than enough for the pair of us dear, 


So you'll ORDER THE LREAKFAST FroM Brown!" 





ing to those which in Evans's store, 


Our New and Descriptive Catalogue, containing 7 





ducements to Agents and full particulars 


Sree to any address upon application. 


Address EVANS & CO., 
Ci7 Broad 
N Y K ¢ 


G iO. w. THORNE, AGEnr?, 
I BOOKBINDER 

Special attention given to the binding of Hanrer’s 
MAGAZINE end W EEKLY. All descriptions of binding 


done in the best style and at the lowest rates, 
No, $21 PEARL STREET, 
Three Doors below larper's Building. 


_ BOWER OF GENIUS. 


Come to the bower with powsts hung, 
Where Literature repose . 

And showers alike, on old and your 
On wrinkle sand. on roses, 

Presents of mgr r, gems, and gold, 
In many a gleaming cluster, 

With Box at honest prices sold, 
The best the world can muster. 

At the American Gift and Book House, No. 203 Broad- 
way, a beautiful gift is paired off with every volume pur- 
chaséd. There are no blanks, no trumpery, no disap- 
pointments. Descriptive Catalogues free to all. 

Address A. RANNEY, Agent. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNALS 
‘The most beautiful weekly in the Union." —Jt. I. Re- 
JSormer. 

I IFE ILLUSTRATED.—A First-Class Pie- 

4 torial Family Newspaper, which ought to be read 
by every family in the land. Weekly, at $2 2 year, or 
$1 for half ayear, FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 

Devoted to Dydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; 
to Physiology and Anat my, with numerous Iilustra- 
tions; and those laws which govern Life and Health, $1 
a year. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 

Devoted to all Progressive measures for the Elevation 
and Improvement of Mankind. Amply illustrated with 
Portraits and other Engravings. $1 a year. 





For Turee Dorrars ($3), in advance, a copy of cosh 
of these three Journals will be sent one year. 
mens sent, when desired. Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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